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Ben Pinchot 





SEAN O’CASEY 


Sean O’Casey will be twice represented on Broadway this 
fall—by his latest play, Within the Gates, and by Juno and 
the Paycock in the repertory of the Abbey Theatre Players. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Theatre’s Problems—A 
New Search for Facts 
About the Road 


N opposite pages of a recent 

New York Times there were 

four notes related only as they 

reflect, by implication, on the state of 
the theatre in England and America 
and as they illustrate some of the causes 
of the modern theatre’s weakness: the 
restraints on a free international ex- 
change of talent and experience; play- 
wrights’ willingness to be satisfied with 
less than their best work; the uncritical 
attitude which induces many producers 
to accept shoddy plays; and the alliance 
between stage and screen which tends to 
blur the essential definition and clarity 
of the theatre’s aims and of its methods. 
One news note said: “In conformity 
with its regulations covering the em- 
ployment of alien players, the Council 
of the Actors’ Equity Association yester- 
day refused to allow Greta Maren, 
Viennese actress, to make her Broadway 
debut in Sexes and Sevens. One of the 
provisions stipulates that foreign per- 
formers must wait six months between 
[American] engagements.” The next 
quotation is from Brooks Atkinson’s re- 
view of The Distaff Side: “Mr. Van 
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Réjane, as seen by Aubrey Beardsley. 
a 


; is a pleasure to announce that 
Clayton Hamilton, Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton and Austin Strong have 
declined to serve again as the three 
members of the Pulitzer Prize drama 
jury. New rules instituted after last 
season’s award—chief among them 
being one that the jury’s duty would 
be only to present to the advisory 
board of Columbia’s School of Jour- 
nalism a list of eligible candidates 
rather than to make the choice of one 
“best play”—make the services of 
such men futile in this connection. 
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HE One-Thousandth Anniver- 

sary of the birth of the Persian 
poet, Firdausi, is to be celebrated, ac- 
cording to Asia Magazine, in a va- 
riety of ways. A new tomb will be 
erected in his memory and, more im- 
portant, a new building to contain 
all the objects obtainable in Persia 
relating to the poet. There will also 
be a full library of documents for the 
use of scholars and a permanent ex- 
hibition of miniature paintings in- 
spired by his poetry. By a pleasant 
coincidence the National Theatre 
Conference and Theatre Arts, Inc., 
join in this millenium celebration by 
publishing a volume of plays (from 
the repertory of the King-Coit The- 
atre) bearing as a general title the 
name of the first play, Kai Khosru, 
based on a story by Firdausi. 


© 
R. GEOFFREY WHIT- 
WORTH, founder and pat- 
ron of the British Drama League, has 
written a new play, Haunted Houses, 
which is on the program of the Un- 
named Society in Manchester. The 
play, announced for December under 
the direction of Mr. F. Sladen Smith, 
is the Society’s fifty-sixth world 
premiere. 
e 
TARK YOUNG'S So Red the 
Rose, which has headed the “best 
seller” list in fiction ever since its 
publication, has been purchased by 
Paramount for motion pictures. Max- 
well Anderson is spoken of as the 
adaptor and Pauline Lord is sched- 
uled to be the featured player. 
o 


ATHARINE CORNELL has 

added to her repertory for this 
winter John Van Druten’s latest 
play, Flowers of the Forest, which 
will be presented almost immediately 
in London with Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies and Stephen Haggard in the 
cast. It will be under Auriol Lee’s 
direction both abroad and in New 
York. Candida and Rosmersholm 
probably will be shifted in Miss Cor- 
nell’s repertory to special matinee per- 
formances to allow for the addition. 
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Druten can be a latter-day Pinero when 
he is feeling indolent in mind. There is 
something intangibly distasteful about 
the complacence with which he has 
written a play for the sake of being at 
work.” A further comment comes from 
a news note concerning Robert Sher- 
wood’s return from England: “Mr. 
Sherwood declared that the London 
theatrical season was dull because the 
plays were listless, and the London 
theatre ‘a pretty anemic institution’.” In 
another column this paragraph about 
Josephine, second of the new crop of 
Napoleon plays: ‘The play was pre- 
sented by the London Film Productions, 
and marked the beginning of a new pol- 
icy of stage and screen association. The 
production, in fact, savored more of the 
films than of the stage.” 


Peas PASTURES has started on an- 
other long road tour. The Theatre 
Guild is sending out its two great suc- 
cesses of last year, Mary of Scotland, 
with Helen Hayes, and 4h, Wilder- 
ness/, with George M. Cohan. More 
plays, musical comedies, revues than 
have gone from New York for many 
years are packing up for an attempt to 
regain that lost world of the theatre— 
“the road”. They are traveling many of 
the paths that would have been closed 
years ago except for Walter Hampden, 
and over others that were recharted 
last year by Katharine Cornell. Those 
who sell plays and those who buy plays 
are equally glad of the turn of. events, 
and, perhaps, equally skeptical of the 
outcome. Producers still maintain that 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


audiences away from New York, in 
spite of their plea for good plays, will 
not actually respond to them in suf- 
ficient numbers and at prices adequate 
to pay the heavy expenses of touring. 
The audiences, on the other hand, say 
that they will not come back to a thea- 
tre from which they have been driven 
away until producers remember that 
the scale of living throughout America 
requires lower prices than in New 
York, and until they are sure that the 
companies that come are not groups of 
fourth-rate players billed as “the orig- 
inal New York company”. So much of 
the new life in the theatre depends on 
the successful reéstablishment of the 
road that THEATRE ARTS is undertaking 
to chart the facts of the year’s experi- 
ence, so far as facts can be distinguished 
from prejudice. Beginning next month 
the important companies scheduled to 
go out will be listed with the leading 
members of their casts and probable 
bookings. To complete the record we 
hope gradually to be able to gather the 
opinion of the road audience about the 
plays and performances given, and in- 
formation about the competition these 
companies have from rival bookings, 
from music, from local performances. 
THEATRE ARTS is for neither the pro- 
ducer nor the audience in this matter, 
but impersonally for the good show and 
the good audience. Leading producers 
and booking agents have promised coép- 
eration in assembling the necessary facts. 
We invite the codperation of out-of- 
New York owners and agents, and 
especially of the audience on the road. 
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N September 27, before the most 

brilliant audience that could be 
assembled in Sweden, the new City 
Theatre at Gothenburg opened its 
doors to a performance of The 
Tempest. The theatre (described 
and illustrated on pages 836-841 in 
this issue) is one of the major ele- 
ments in the newly developed Swed- 
ish system of subsidized city theatres. 
As such it is also a part of the newly 
organized National Theatre, which is 
a sort of joint booking agency, send- 
ing companies from the various sub- 
sidized theatres to the small cities of 
the country, a project substituted by 
a social-democratic cabinet for the 
more familiar plan of subsidizing 
theatres available only to the well-to- 
do in the big cities. Six hundred of 
these touring performances are 
planned for the coming season. The 
Royal Opera Company goes forth 
with Tosca and Tannhauser. Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg light opera 
companies present The Beggar Stu- 
dent and Lehar’s The Land of Smiles. 
The Stockholm Dramatic Theatre 
sends one company with The Rivals 
and another with A Crime, by a 
modern Swedish author, Sigfrid Si- 
wertz. The Gothenburg City The- 
atre Company will tour the length 
of the West Coast with Strindberg’s 
Gustaf Vasa, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Swedish historical plays, 
and later the same company will set 
out with Eugene O’Neill’s Days 
Without End and Holberg’s The 
Political Tinker. For southern 
Sweden the City Theatre of Helsing- 
borg will play Othello. Private tour- 
ing companies in Sweden announce 
for their tours plays of varied quality 
and authorship, such as Strindberg’s 
The Crown Bride, John Van Dru- 
ten’s Young Woodley and Georg 
Kaiser’s Wedding Night. 


e 
T the Gilbert and Sullivan 


repertory: Habitué I: “I see 

you every time I come. Do you live 
in this theatre?” 

Habitué II: “No, indeed—I 

haven’t been nere since last night!” 
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CRITICS’ PLEASURE 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ENRY JAMES once said that no man loves a woman 
H enough who does not love her more than enough. He 
might have written the same thing about the theatre. He 
felt that way about it in spite of the bitterness of his theatrical 
experience. And surely anyone who does not enter the theatre and 
sit before the great dropped lids of the curtain eager and enthralled, 
even while he remembers how often they have opened on infidelity 
and greed, does not love the theatre enough. He should never be 
allowed to enter the doors as a critic. It is the mark of the real 
theatre passion that should be an essential part of every critic’s 
equipment, that he does not go to the theatre bored, that no matter 
how bad the last dozen plays have been, he still expects every 
curtain to rise on some new glory. Usually something does shine 
for him: if not a great glory, at least a little one; the play’s theme, 
if not its writing; if not the leading actor, then someone doing a 
lesser role; the build-up of a scene or a passage of dialogue; the 
magic of a setting or direction. Every critic worth his salt goes 
to the theatre that way, expecting good of it, being neither cynical 
nor self-centred in his approach. And as long as he does he can 
never harm the theatre or the theatre’s people, no matter how bitter 
or angry, disappointed or defrauded, he may feel when he leaves. 
He may be difficult to please, determined in his standard, uncompro- 
mising, outspoken, rigorous, but he will never be a toady, he 
will never be indifferent, and, if he can write at all, his reviews will 
be more discerning, open-minded and critically generous, even when 
they are unfavorable, than those of the man who goes gaily but 
without caring, who is ready to write that everything is “swell”, 
not because he thinks so or thinks at all, but because somebody’s 
money, or somebody’s pleasure, or his own pay, is involved. 
The critic who loves the theatre has had a mighty good time in 
New York this month. He has seen more fine acting than is usually 
provided in a year—some of it by players of fame and distinction 
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Ro.i, SWEET CHARIOT 


Frank Wilson, singing 
actor, played a leading 
role in Paul Green’s 
‘symphonic play of the 
negro people’. Warren 


Coleman, at the left, et 
was “John Henry”. hf 
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All of the crowded and turbulent scenes 
in Elmer Rice’s play about a dictator in 
southeastern Europe take place in this 
trial chamber where a tribunal of six 
judges listens to the case for and against 
the man and woman whose real crime is 
not the shooting of which they are 
falsely accused but their devotion to the 
cause of personal and political freedom. 








JUDGMENT Day 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


but much of it by young people and in small parts. He has seen 
expert playwriting and imaginative direction. He has heard lovely 
music, beautifully sung and heartily applauded. 

If he happened to see the first night of Paul Green’s Roll, Sweet 
Chariot, he had the thrilling experience of coming unexpectedly 
upon a great production. The clear, high talent expressed in Paul 
Green’s earlier work, and the advance news of the unusual quality 
of this “symphonic play of the Negro people” (coming in from a 
road tryout that was probably not completely in hand) gave no 
hint of the actual achievement. Roll, Sweet Chariot is a great new 
thing done, not worthily tried, but beautifully done. For years 
there has been talking and writing of the possibility of modern 
plays that should use their people and their themes as the Eliza- 
bethans did, not singly but together, weaving the individual stories 
into a pattern of character and action, adding to all the strength of 
each. For years there has been a looking forward to the time when 
someone would make a play of words and music, not separately but 
jointly, so that the music should be as integral a part of the play’s 
sound and meaning as the words. Roll, Sweet Chartot achieves all 
this. It is a melodrama about a heterogeneous group of Negroes 
that live in or hang around a boarding house in a run-down settle- 
ment that is invaded by a steam roller, building a new road that 
threatens the isolation of the wretched, inchoate community. Roll, 
Sweet Chariot uses every well-tried element of theatrical emotion— 
love and crime, jealousy and fear, the presence of poverty and the 
hope of wealth, pistols, the police, the chain gang. It blends them 
all through music and the poetry of words, action and fine acting, 
so that they become humanly exciting and dramatically satisfying 
and stimulating. The beat of the play goes on within you long after 
you leave the playhouse. Dolphe Martin’s dramatic music, skilfully 
handled by orchestra and actors, makes him a figure to be reckoned 
with in any future discussion of music for the theatre. 

As one of the singing actors, Frank Wilson, who has played 
well every part he attempted—Porgy, The Emperor Jones, In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom, and many other plays—gains a new flexibility and 
eloquence in his role of the laborer Levin Farrow. Lloyd Horton 
as Doodle Wilson the boy preacher, Philip Carter as Bad Eye 
Smith, Luoneal Mason as Bantam Wilson, Eleanor Wallace as 
Quiviene Lockley, and many others of the large group give per- 
formances finely characterized, powerful, genuine. What Warren 
Coleman, playing the taxing role of the false “John Henry”, lacks 
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during the play in outline and emphasis, he makes up for in the 
Epilogue—in which he leads the procession of the chain gang 
singing and digging the long road through the Potter’s Field. 

Roll, Sweet Chariot is melodrama in the grand manner of the 
theatre. It is far ahead of anything Paul Green has done—of In 
Abraham’s Bosom, that won the Pulitzer Prize, of Field God and 
The House of Connelly. But it is not Paul Green’s play alone, and 
he would be the first person to say so. It belongs to the new theatre 
that uses imaginatively all the means at its command. Although 
Roll, Sweet Chariot failed at the box-office, the play and production 
are sure to be recalled in any history of important contributions to 
American drama. 

Melodrama again—exciting, convincing, snorting, rip-roaring, 
political melodrama is in Elmer Rice’s first offering of the season, 
Judgment Day, a play about a dictator “in a capital of Southeastern 
Europe”. Mr. Rice’s method is almost the opposite of Paul Green’s. 
It is direct, realistic. His play belongs to the playwright—his ma- 
terial, the emphasis of his ideas expressed through situations, people, 
words of his careful choosing and entirely intellectual handling. 
With a little less theatre skill or a little less dramatic quality Judg- 
ment Day would remain only argument. Fortunately the talent 
and the skill are there and, in a certain sense, Mr. Rice’s characters 
blend as Paul Green’s do so that it is the story of the whole that 
counts, that gives the play its strength. A second-night audience, 
usually the coldest known to the theatre, stood and cheered when 
Judgment Day was done. The audience was glad that virtue had 
triumphed and villainy had been foiled. Mr. Rice had succeeded 
in creating an exciting play out of the material of the news, making 
them care a great deal about his people while they were in the 
theatre, sending them away from the theatre caring a little more, 
perhaps, about the problems, the hopes and the fears of people in 
real life who face situations like those of the people in the play. 
The successive scenes of Judgment Day are all in a courtroom in 
the Palace of Justice (a cold, hard room well designed by Aline 
Bernstein), where, for attempting to murder the Dictator, a man 
and woman are on trial—or rather, not the man and the woman but 
the cause of personal and political freedom they represent. Josephine 
Victor is convincing, sympathetic, with a wide range of emotion as 
the woman accused. Walter Greaza, associated with her as defen- 
dant, gives her both contrast and support. Lee Baker and St. Clair 
Bayfield play well the parts of the favoring Judges, and Fania 
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Marinoff presents a helpful change of accent and a slight “comedy 
relief” in the part of an Italian opera singer, who acts as a witness 
for the defence. The real heroes of this cast, however, theatrically 
speaking, are the villains—Raymond Bramley, playing Dr. Panayot 
Tsankov, a Judge more interested (every inch of him) in politics 
than justice, Eric Wollencott, the half-drugged weakling, tool of 
the real conspirators, Mark Schweid as a waiter, giving false evi- 
dence, Romaine Callender as General Michael Rakovski, Minister 
of Culture and Enlightenment—the last, a photograph, perhaps, out 
of news reels and the motion pictures, but a photograph translated 
into vigorous, creative acting. House Jameson, too, as the Dictator, 
does a remarkable bit of playing. All through the highly emotional 
play his character is the centre of interest, but he does not appear. 
Three minutes before the play ends he is brought in, in a wheel 
chair, to give evidence—his face pale, his whole body relaxed with 
the pretense of weakness. He is angry, pretentious, a hurt bully. 
In a second the action shifts and he is a mighty coward, surprised, 
trapped, fighting for escape. To make that swift change—after an 
entrance quite at the play’s end—with no advance chance for a 
“build-up” of character or emotion—is in a way a tour de force. 
And a part, at least, of its fruition must be credited to good di- 
rection and to the actor’s assurance of support from a fine cast. 

All of the plays this month are not in themselves as rewarding 
as Roll, Sweet Chariot and Judgment Day. But many of them are 
entertaining, competently written and so well acted that they pro- 
vide a wealth of genuine theatre pleasure. So, for example, Merrily 
We Roll Along by George Kaufman and Moss Hart. There is 
probably nobody in the entire American theatre who can hit the 
mark he aims at as directly and consistently as George Kaufman 
can. He has written plays alone and with a series of collaborators. 


_He has written comedy, farce, satire, and (at the top of the list) the 


brilliant musical-comedy-satire, Of Thee I Sing. His plays almost 
invariably find critical approval and attract large audiences. They 
are, moreover, played all over the world as representative American 
plays, because his people are so clearly characterized and his situ- 
ations so sure in outline. Within the range of his desire and in- 
tention Mr. Kaufman possesses, moreover, almost the perfection of 
theatre craftsmanship and it is always an exciting experience to see 
how well and how exactly he does what he sets out to do. 
Anybody who does not like his kind of play is, obviously, there- 
fore, in the minority, and if he happens to be a critic it seems only 
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fair for him to admit that he has a distinct prejudice against Mr. 
Kaufman’s usual choice of play material. To this critic, at least, 
taking characters out of the life around you, reproducing them 
photographically (or casting them with enough personal resemblance 
so that they seem like photographs) with nothing but a shrewd 
deviation in situation, and sometimes brilliant, sometimes only 
unkind, satire to make the separation between life and the theatre, 
does not succeed in achieving theatre. So that if you happen not 
to be interested in the kind of people and the ideas and the phi- 
losophy of life that Mr. Kaufman’s writing represents, you cannot 
be theatrically absorbed in his plays in spite of your admiration 
for his ability. Mr. Kaufman’s capacity has perhaps never been 
more clearly indicated than in the serious play of modern theatre 
life which he and his collaborator, Moss Hart, call Merrily We 
Roll Along. The play is sordid, cynical, unhappy, and made no 
less so by the fact that it goes back for its text to Polonius—“This 
above all,—to thine ownself be true ag 

The play begins in the year 1934 with a scene showing a Long 
Island house party after a middle-aged playwright’s brilliant, banal 
first night. The playwright and his wife are surrounded by the 
friends who have made their way to the best clothes, the best 
drinking parties, the best publicity and banking accounts in this 
much-envied New York world of the theatre and art. Suddenly 
calamity overtakes them and the curtain goes down, to rise over 
and over again on the backward scenes that mark their progress 
(or their fall, as you take it), ending with the scene at college in 
1916 when the idealistic valedictorian, later to develop into the 
cynical playwright, is nobly exhorting his classmates. It is a skilful 
show, well-directed, perfectly paced, so that it seems to flow along 
without a guiding hand. It offers all the chief players an alluring 
problem in characterization—backwards—from middle age to 
youth. Kenneth MacKenna as the playwright meets the challenge 
fully. So does Mary Philips in a difficult role. And Walter Abel, 
as an artist friend, gives the best performance of his career. 

Lady Jane, by H. M. Harwood, The Distaff Side, by John Van 
Druten, Spring Song, by Bella and Samuel Spewack, are really 
only the same trite story three times over on different location— 
three well-written, sentimental, old-fashioned, illogical plays about 
radiantly good mothers and their wicked, wicked daughters. Lady 
Jane uses an English country house for situation. The mother, 
though good as gold, has her cake and eats it, for many years, thus 
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(according to the story) somehow saving her wild daughter, who 
takes a job instead of a lover. The Distaff Side moves nearer to 
the city—to St. John’s Wood, in fact. The mother, a widow, is too 
good even to remarry, but nurses her daughter’s lover through an 
attack of the grippe and so convinces the daughter that getting 
married to have a man to nurse is more to be desired than love or 
money or a career. In Spring Song the mother runs a newsstand 
on New York’s lower East Side, and the wicked daughter, who is 
too flighty to help her, has a baby, marries its father, and dies of 
it, or of loving the wrong man. Silly stories, but beautifully acted. 

As a play Spring Song is distinctly the best of the three because 
it stands more honestly and firmly on its own ground. Being senti- 
mental and slushy it makes no pretense of being modern and psycho- 
logically penetrating like Lady Jane, nor modern and smart like 
The Distaff Side. To play Mrs. Solomon the producers of Spring 
Song brought Helen Zelinskaya up from the Yiddish Theatre for 
her first part in English—a gentle, simple part, so well-adapted to 
her special means and method that it is almost impossible to say 
how far the success was due to good playing and how far to shrewd 
casting. Her daughter, Florrie, was Francine Larrimore, to whose 
long list of fairly flashy successes this part in Spring Song should 
be added with gratitude. There is every element of unsatisfied, 
hungry, bold youth in Miss Larrimore’s presence and in her playing, 
so headstrong at first, so hurt and afraid when the trouble comes, 
dying so sweetly. Watching these two women play is enough 
pleasure for one evening. 

In H. M. Harwood’s Lady Jane Frances Starr carries the mother- 
light graciously and well, but it is Alan Marshal, playing the slight 
part of the second villain, Steven Rains, who has the happiest 
moments. For surely the happy actor today is not the handsome 
man who struts his way across the stage play after play in the 
modern equivalent of boots and spurs. It is the man whose talent 
and training are flexible enough to enable him to create a new 
character when he plays a new part, and who can be a modern 
villain without a pistol or poison or black mustachios. Marshal 
does have a pistol, to be sure, but it does not help him much in 
the part of the young rounder-drunkard, who so nearly ruins the 
life of Lady Jane’s younger daughter. It is good to see what he 
does with his body, drunk and sober, how he differentiates the line 
the spine takes, lets the shoulders loosen under drink and the arms 
soften, how he changes the quality and range of his voice, the look 
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in his eyes, the pace of his movement. He is never bleary-eyed or 
tottering or thick of speech. The changes are all from the inside. 

In The Distaff Side, which John Van Druten calls “a comedy 
of women”, it must be said frankly that the author is the villain. 
Mr. Van Druten is one of the most gifted young playwrights of 
England. He sees both people and situations clearly and dra- 
matically. He writes dialogue fluently, incisively. The Distaff Side 
uses not only all of these talents in the service of a banal, false, do- 
mestic melodrama, but employs as well the talents of half a dozen 
of the finest women of the theatre to complete the job. By the 
time you get Auriol Lee as director, and Dame Sybil Thorndike 
as leading player, with Estelle Winwood, Mildred Natwick and 
other actors only a little less excellent, working together on a script, 
the play, of course, seems much better than it is. The callow di- 
rector aspirant, himself, in the person of a young actor, Clifford 
Evans, plays one scene—in a fever—so well that he almost, though 
not quite, makes you forget how false it is. But no man of Mr. 
Van Druten’s relentless and penetrating generation should be writing 
plays (except farces) about mothers who are supposed to be divinely 
good, but who are actually so stupid (in spite of the fact that they 
read books on education) that all their goodness has no further 
influence over the outrageous grandmothers, aunts, sisters, daughters, 
cousins, etc., that surround them than to leave these ill-tempered, 
immoral, selfish, dissatisfied people a little drugged with content- 
ment while radiant mother is in the room. If Mrs. Millward, 
who is Sybil Thorndike, was anything like as radiant as Mr. Van 
Druten says she is, she would have helped somebody in that crew 
to accomplish something more than what is supposed to be the 
daughter’s great accomplishment—going off with a third-rate 
moving-picture-director-hopeful to take care of him when he is 
sick. Really, Mr. Van Druten, this must not happen again! It is 
an insult to the theatre to leave Dame Sybil so nobly barren; it 
embarrasses an audience to see her moving about there on the stage 
with her hands tied and her voice dulled down to the tones of 
suburban maternity. Does Mr. Van Druten remember how grandly 
Dame Sybil reads majestic poetry? Does he, moreover, remember 


ever having heard Estelle Winwood speak lines like these— 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 
And when she is froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ?— 
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A sense of masterly mechanics is the most vivid impression left by The 
Great Waltz, the Max Gordon singing spectacle based on the lives and 
music of Johann Strauss and his son, fitted into the cavernous spaces of 
the smaller Rockefeller Center theatre. Under the versatile direction of 
Hassard Short and the designing of Albert Johnson, the moving, sliding, 
revolving stage is itself an actor. With the continual shifting of the playing- 
space, the vast movement takes much of the usual place of dramatic action. 














Sasha 





Staging to emphasize the movement of crowds over large spaces is the aim 
of The Great Waltz. Noel Coward’s Conversation Piece has been directed 
to give a sense of decoration. Telling a romantic story of England in 1811, 
the ‘‘comedy with music” maintains its intimate form in stage size, in acting, 
and in the delicate workmanship of settings and costumes by G. E. Calthrop. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Other New Plays 


(aw or inexpert writing has been the barrier to success with 
much of the output this month, of which Divided by Three is an 
example. Margaret Leech and Beatrice Kaufman have taken an old 
but dramatically effective theme—the problem of a married woman when 
she falls in love with another man—have combined it with the picture of 
a son’s disillusionment when he discovers his mother’s infidelity, and have 
been unable to weave them into a harmonious pattern. The veneer of 
dull drawing-room dialogue does nothing to help this uncertainty in tech- 
nique. But the authors provide moments of keen and truthful observation 
and they are helped—as are most of the month’s dramatists—by the 
acting. Judith Anderson showers her brilliant technique on the role of 
the mother. If she is without the warm tenderness that would make the 
character deeply sympathetic, she nevertheless makes clear the mother’s 
great love for her son and the woman’s deep feeling for her lover. James 
Stewart shows a thorough knowledge of the son’s character, playing the 
lighter moments amusingly and the serious ones with more feeling and 
dramatic power than one has the right to hope for from an actor of no 
long experience. 


Among the plays of atmosphere, the best is a melodrama by Norman 
Krasna called Small Miracle, built around the events that transpire in a 
theatre lounge chiefly while the play is in progress upstairs. Superficial 
as it is, and arbitrary as is the author’s fitting of his typical characters 
into episodes that occasionally strain the rules of coincidence, Small 
Miracle is a reasonably amusing evening in the theatre; and Joseph 
Spurin-Calleia provides a poignant and exciting study of a murderer. 


The setting for Spring Freshet is an old-established household in a 
Maine village, dominated by a grandmother proud of family and intent 
on preserving its line. Too many people and too many insufficiently unified 
plots hide whatever single theme Owen Davis may have had. Owen 
Davis, Jr., is one of the few cast members able to overcome bad lines 
and poor motivation, but it is Elizabeth Patterson who provides the only 
real pleasure in the play, disguising a hackneyed part with her warm, 
experienced sense of comedy. Something of the same dullness is in 
Emmet Lavery’s First Legion, another play of atmosphere—this time a 
house of Jesuit priests. This drama might have been a glowing study of 
faith restored by a miracle (despite the questionable quality of a faith 
that requires a concrete sign from God for its renewal), but the enact- 
ment of miracles needs more stirring treatment than the author, the 
director, Anthony Brown, and the actors, give it. And yet First Legion 
is a sincere attempt to replace the tawdry of too many Broadway plays, 
and it is novel. Again it offers some good acting—a veracious study of 
a worldly monsignor by Whitford Kane and an affecting portrait of a 
young paralytic by Frank Thomas, remembered from Wednesday’s Child. 


Add these: Dream Child, which is no play but serves to demonstrate 
again that astonishing underplaying that epitomizes J. C. Nugent’s 
comedy technique....Saluta, a mediocre revue, with one high spot, a 
dance by Felicia Sorel and Demetrios Vilan, which, incidentally, is the 
creation of both dancers—a fact THEATRE ARTs overlooked last month. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
Chiefly About Screen-Writing 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HERE is a certain romance about a craft which has existed 

altogether not more than twenty years, and in its present 

semi-dramatic form not more than five. The pioneers of 
the movie, who never knew the stage at all or knew it only cas- 
ually, must have felt as eager about their medium as explorers 
scanning the horizon to survey new tracts. They never said so 
very impressively, for they were busy people and their imagination 
never took that form; but every scenario they composed must in 
fact have been a wild adventure. And today with dialogue and all 
to help him, the writer is technically back in the spacious days of 
the old Spanish romancers, Fernando de Rojas and the rest, who 
led their characters, as in the Celestina, talking from house to house 
and street to street, in a sort of play whose only screen was the 
reader’s imagination. This I should say by way of plea that what- 
ever we may think of the finished picture as produced by the 
modern film-factory, the process of conceiving and writing it de- 
serves the respect due to all creation. 

Everybody knows, in theory at any rate, how a play is written. 
The author gets an idea, he embodies it in a scenario of three or 
four acts, he makes successive drafts of the piece until he arrives 
at a final typescript, he sends this usually through an agent to a 
theatrical producer, and if he is fortunate he receives a contract in 
which it is stipulated (among many conditions) that no alteration 
shall be made in the text of the play or otherwise without the 
author’s consent. This clause is “more honored in the breach than 
the observance’, as our quoters of Shakespeare’s words but mis- 
quoters of his meaning are wont to say; but it records the general 
belief that a text is something dignified if not sacred in itself. 
Long may the belief endure! It has been the writer’s defence 
against many crude attempts to pervert his work, and professional 
associations like the Dramatists’ Guild in America and the League 
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of British Dramatists in England are strong enough to enforce it 
where necessary. The sensible writer does not insist on the letter 
of the clause, but on its spirit. If he insisted on the letter his posi- 
tion would be as doubtful as that of our English Censor of Plays, 
who persists in believing (contrary to all theatrical experience) 
that the text of a play as actually performed on the stage is the text 
he read when it was submitted to him before the beginning of 
rehearsals. The spirit of the theatre is favorable to the author’s 
right to determine what shall be spoken. All that is asked of him 
is a little give-and-take, which he grants in nine cases out of ten 
very readily. 

The process of screen authorship is utterly different—and the 
difference may account for the cynical attitude of some former 
stage writers towards it. The idea of the picture may originate 
anywhere. ‘To say the office-boy may have it is to overstate the 
case; but it may certainly originate on the administrative or com- 
mercial side of the business. The next person to handle it is the 
writer of the “treatment”, who is generally nobody in particular, 
though he must possess a certain skill in giving the dramatic essen- 
tials. The treatment is discussed in various conferences, which are 
not unlike the conferences of theatre men and producers with their 
subordinates, and serve the useful purpose of exchanges of ideas. 
It is then decided to prepare a “continuity”, consisting of a synopsis 
in detail, with everything up to 300 different scenes. Most of these 
are wordless, but some contain suggestions of speeches which will 
help to carry the plot forward. The final “continuity”, after sev- 
eral revisions, forms an agreed scenario. It is best prepared by an 
expert on the permanent staff, who may bear any title but is in fact 
the general director of the script. 

At this stage a great number of pictures are handed over to the 
director proper—the verbal accompaniment of the action being so 
straightforward that it can be written in a few hours by any com- 
petent person about the studio. The director accepts a certain 
amount of dialogue as a necessity, more or less troublesome. The 
players learn and rehearse their parts with a precision which was 
less needful before the arrival of the talking picture. The business 
of making the film begins, the direction becomes all-important, and 
in fact nothing else matters until the process of cutting which 
leaves many scenes (including some of the most cherished efforts 
of writers and director) on the floor. It happens incidentally that 
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this process in the right hands can alter the whole character of a 
Picture, especially of one which depends less on words than on 
visual effect. 

But in the case of pictures of importance it may be decided to 
put the continuity in the hands of a professional writer, or perhaps 
of more than one writer, so that the dialogue as spoken may have 
special character and style. (I am not being satirical about this 
process. Before the days of talkies playwrights and other people 
were employed to write captions only. I remember the efforts of 
the late Arnold Bennett in writing captions for a picture of Faust; 
and it is clear that the writing of dialogue sequences offers a far 
greater artistic scope to any author.) The writer may be asked 
either to revise existing dialogue or to assist in the rewriting of the 
entire script; there will probably be no practical borderline be- 
tween them. The ideal result, from the point of view of the pro- 
moters of the picture, is that each particular shot with an accom- 
paniment of dialogue contains the right proportion of appeal to eye 
and ear. Swift, terse characterization will obviously help; there is 
a particular way of rounding off the dialogue in the last sentence of 
a shot that is like the playwright’s line at the fall of a curtain; 
otherwise the dramatic writer’s art of keeping the listener interested 
in what A has just said and what B will say next remains un- 
changed in essentials. It is even easier to bore the filmgoer than 
the playgoer by bringing in one sentence too many for the situation. 
The modern director of films, who in principle dislikes dialogue 
but in practice accepts it as a necessity, is likely to go too far and 
depend on it unduly for the development of his plot, so that too 
much logical narrative and explanation have to be introduced. A 
really far-sighted director will try to tell nearly the whole of his 
story through visible action, leaving the words to serve as a quick- 
witted and entertaining accompaniment. In general it may be said 
that the director makes his effects, like the stage playwright, by 
preparation; but the writer makes them by surprise. The basic 
relation between the two should perhaps be described in musical 
terms. 

Supposing that a script of real balance has resulted from the 
work of these collaborators on the picture, it has next to pass the 
scrutiny of more conferences, at which the doubts or enthusiasms 
of the commercial directors will be expressed. And surviving these 
with some transformations, it finds its way on to the studio floor 
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where it must be left to the director’s absolute control—though the 
writer may be useful near at hand to make last smoothings of the 
text. The processes of the cutting-room interest the screen-writer 
only indirectly—even though his best lines fall to the scissors as 
victims of needless scenes. The machine has begun to operate, and 
the writer can do no more. He can of course pray for a reasonably 
clear enunciation of his words by the reproducing apparatus— 
which should by this time be approaching mechanical perfection. 
Actually I think writers suffer less from imperfect talkie reproduc- 
tion than from the inaudibility of living players. 

Well, there is the process of talking-making, I hope more or less 
fairly described. It is something which did not exist six or seven 
years ago—and it may well be superseded in a few years’ time by 
some rapid development of radio-television. But meantime it is a 
living method of presentation, and deserves to be treated seriously 
as such. Dramatists of the old school object to it because the 
' writer’s work is in their opinion subordinated to the director’s—but 
that is a criticism of the screen in general and not of the talking 
picture in particular. I have never met with a playwright who 
seriously believed that a talking picture should be a photograph of 
a stage play; though our ever-youthful G. B. S. came near this 
delusion a few years ago, when he allowed the one-act piece How 
He Lied to Her Husband to be screened word for word, with a 
devastating effect on the audience. By this time it is generally 
recognized that the director is the governing artist of the film— 
which accounts for the interest shown in the screen by the young 
generation who in earlier times would have rallied to the theatre. 
They want to see dramatic art take new forms expressive of today, 
and they see this is impossible within the architectural and im- 
aginative conventions of the older theatre and its three-act lifelike 
drama. They are interested in the screen-writer only in so far as 
he helps the development of such forms—which means that they do 
not consider him as a literary personage at all. They may be right 
or wrong; I state only the facts of the case. The live public with 
an interest in modern painting or poetry is also interested in film, 
but not in theatre with rare exceptions. I would not go so far as 
to say the playwrights have also rebelled against the theatre as they 
know it—far too many of them are still composing works of the 
school of 1920. But some I imagine are consciously looking for 
new worlds to conquer, and a few are doubtless finding them on a 
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screen that is now rudely recreating the world for itself—begin- 
ning naturally enough with the world’s history. 

One need not be the devil’s advocate to admit that the process of 
making a “picture” today is much nearer akin to the process of 
Elizabethan drama than to that of the modern stage. And not only 
the collaboration of a number of writers and directors makes it so, 
but their constant awareness that they have not only themselves but 
a many-headed mob to please. This latter is ideally not a good 
thing but a bad thing—the ideal screen picture would be composed 
as a poem is written, to please and satisfy the writer. But the con- 
dition of popularity was imposed upon the dramatic poets of 
Shakespeare’s day, as their passages of coarse clowning and bawdry 
abundantly prove—and they contrived to leave us masterpieces 
nevertheless. As for the habit of dramatic collaboration, it has 
been fruitful at all times in history, and is not to be discredited 
because Ibsen, Tchekov or Shaw got on without it. 

Looking with a dramatist’s eye at the floor of a studio with actors 
at work, or at an actual picture in process of cutting, it seems to me 
that the problem of balance between words and movement could 
never be solved by one individual—it must emerge from common 
experience and observation and intelligence, like the mastery of any 
other instrument. At a first glance the spectator may think that 
these five years of talking pictures have achieved almost nothing in 
this respect. The words are banal, the sentences drag themselves 
out, the jokes can be heard coming round the corner. Too much of 
the tale is told in the explaining manner of the serial story, too little 
is presented in swift movement. The people’s names become tire- 
some, their staginess is sometimes unbearable. Still, five years is a 
short space of time. The play and the novel as we know them took 
longer to be born. Looking back on the remote past of 1929, one 
sees that the invention of the talkie was not the disaster that the 
enthusiasts of the silent picture wanted us then to believe. It did 
not destroy or debase a new visual form of art, any more than the 
invention of the original movie destroyed or debased still photog- 
raphy. It brought in an element at first ludicrous and hoarse, 
which in turn has become smooth and commonplace, and is now 
trying to work towards a distinction of its own. 

I imagine the greatest enemy of the screen world is fear—which 
must always dog the footsteps of adventurers. The silent actor’s 
fear of the talkie invention was justified—the fears of color and 
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The first woman to dance in public 
performance, Tamara Khanum is 
noted throughout Central Asia as 
much forthis bravery in breaking the 
fetters surrounding Eastern women 
as for her genius in the dance. 
Langston Hughes describes her as 
‘a human vibrance.. . primitive 
and strong like the wind. . .clean- 
cut and sharp as the sky-peaks...” 
Austa Alim Kamilov is the musical 
genius of the drums. Built on 
ancient rhythms and on the natural 
sounds and movements of the 
country, Kamilov’s music, like that 
of his fellow-players, is given with- 
out notes, without benefit of con- 
ductor and with perfection—a 
fitting accompaniment to dances 
steeped in ancient color and beauty. 
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stereoscopy and radio-television have yet to be realized in full. The 
fear of failure is even stronger than in the theatre world—though 
pioneers should be ready to take any number of “flops” in their 
stride. The fear of not enough publicity must be a bugbear. But 
most dangerous is fear of what the mob may think and feel—the 
sort of fear that throws up dictators in another field. For it was 
one thing for Elizabethan theatre men to give the mob what they 
knew it wanted in gore and clowning, cheerfully pandering in fact 
to their tastes—and it is quite another thing for bright-eyed and 
quick-witted little men to sit around a conference table thinking 
out the right proportion of love-interest for the stenographer. The 
fears will surely diminish as more specialized production becomes 
possible, for then the millions so alarmingly called “they” will 
come down to hundreds or tens of thousands, still capable of pay- 
ing for the cost of a film. That specialization is the problem of 
the publisher and theatre owner too—but its difficulty is enhanced 
for the movie-maker by the immensity of charges and distribution 
needs. I can see all these factors turning eventually to the screen- 
writer’s advantage. And he least of all has to fear the march of 
mechanical invention—for a replacement of celluloid film by the 
apparatus of radio-television, which might make a whole plant 
obsolete and dislocate the distributive process, would leave his 
actual craft unchanged and ready for the next phase. 


TAMARA KHANUM 


Soviet Asia’s Greatest Dancer 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


N the evening of my second day in Tashkent, that ancient 
() city of Central Asia, now an administrative centre for the 
Soviets, I went to the Uzbek Musical Theatre to see the 
opera Farhar Va Shirin, sung by a cast of native actors in the 
Uzbek language. It was an astonishingly beautiful production, 
mimed with such expertness that even one like myself, a total 
stranger to the tongue, could follow its story. 
Before the Bolshevik revolution in Uzbekistan (that country 
between Afghanistan and the Hungry Steppe), there had been no 
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native theatre other than that of jugglers and magicians, wandering 
singers and boy-dancers performing mostly in the open air. Since 
1924, however, the year of the final establishment of the Soviets in 
that part of the world, there has been an amazing development in 
the arts of the drama. From the great theatres of Moscow and 
Leningrad, experts have come down into Asia to direct and aid the 
development of the native stage. Today in Samarkand, Bokhara, 
Tashkent, and other large cities of the Uzbek Republic one may 
see excellent productions of full-length plays by young playwrights 
who, ten years ago, scarcely knew what a theatre was. 

There are now many plays about the new Soviet life—the win- 
ning over of the people from the antiquities of religion, Allah and 
the mullahs; the dramatic unveiling of the women and the break- 
ing down of the harems; the conflicts between the peasants and the 
counter-revolutionary bandits who once menaced the new red state. 

Most popular, however, of all the varied productions of the 
Uzbek theatre has been the opera Farhar Va Shirin, which retells 
on the stage in terms of folk-poetry and folk-music one of the old- 
est legends of Central Asia. It is a singing version of that famous 
folk-poem about the Chinese prince, Farhar, who centuries ago 
looked into a forbidden mirror and saw the face of a girl so beau- 
tiful that he knew he could not live without her. He spent his life 
wandering the world to find her, crossing the Gobi Desert and the 
ranges of the Tian Shan, even into what is now Uzbekistan—and 
finally came upon Shirin. 

It was in the third act of this picturesque musical drama that I 
first saw Tamara Khanum. As a dancer at some wild mountain 
court where the queen’s throne was set among the rocks, to a deaf- 
ening whir of drums and wail of flutes, suddenly from the wings 
in a velvet coat and soft high leather boots, straight across the stage 
there came a human vibrance like an electric magnet, instantly 
pulling the whole audience into the dynamic stride of her dancing 
feet. Had Gertrude Stein been there, surely a bell would have 
rung—for that vibrance, stamping out a swiftly postured rhythm 
before the queen, was Tamara Khanum, Eastern genius of the 
dance. 

Primitive and strong like the wind that sweeps across the Kizil 
Kum and roars in the passes of the Pamirs; clean-cut and sharp as 
the sky-peaks of the Hindu Kush; neither male nor female, but 
wind-like, torrent-like, sand-like, suddenly her dance ended. 
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Whirling into the wings, the electric magnet released a thousand 
hands into a roar of applause. To appease the shouting audience, 
the drums and cymbals, the flutes and barabans suddenly began for 
the second time their cloud-burst of rhythm and the dance was re- 
peated, ending with the same dynamic disappearance and the same 
roar of hands. They say it is like that every time Tamara Khanum 
appears. She does something to her audience that no other dancer 
in Central Asia can do, and her name is known in all the cities of 
the Soviet East from the Caspian to the Chinese border. 

Weeks later, upon my return to Tashkent after a long stay in 
Turkmenia, I went to call on Tamara Khanum at her house. I 
could not imagine the little woman in carpet slippers who greeted 
me with children about her feet as being the human dynamo of the 
dance that had electrified a huge theatre. That is, 1 could not 
reconcile the two people—the housewife and the dancer—until I 
had spent an evening listening to her talk; then they came together 
again, the wife at home and the artist of Farhar Va Shirin, the 
human being and the dancer, the flesh and the god—remade from 
the story she told me of her brave and fascinating life. 

The night my interpreter came to the hotel to accompany me to 
Tamara Khanum’s it was snowing in Tashkent. The interpreter, a 
Russian woman of aristocratic birth, had been born there in Cen- 
tral Asia in the days when it was a Tzarist colony and her father 
was an officer of the military overlordship. She knew, of course, 
both Uzbek and Russian; and spoke, besides, beautiful English, 
French and German. She was quite as excited as I to be calling 
on so famous a dancer. 

Tamara Khanum greeted us at the door, a child beside her. 
Within it was warm and comfortable. There were lovely hand- 
embroidered suzané on the walls, and on the floor a rug that was 
probably from Bokhara. But about the other furnishings of the 
room there was nothing rich or unusual—except that there were a 
few simple chairs and a table, European style—furnishings not used 
in an ordinary Uzbek home where the Oriental custom of sitting 
on the floor still prevails. Little bowls and pots of tea were 
brought and plates of candy and cakes. Her sister, a young writer, 
joined us. And by and by, two old men, famous folk-musicians, 
came—Austa Alim Kamilov, player of hand drums, and Achmed- 
jean Aca Uzmozaif, player of flutes. From this little gathering of 
artists that night (and at subsequent meetings), I learned many 
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things about the age-old folk-music and dancing of Uzbekistan, 
and its new use in the modern Soviet theatres. 

I learned that the history of the Uzbek dance since the revolu- 
tion, like almost everything else in that once Mohammedan world, 
is the history of the breaking down of timeless Asiatic traditions. 
Tamara Khanum herself is a mighty breaker of these traditions, for 
she was the first woman in the annals of Uzbekistan to dare per- 
form on a public stage. And that was only ten years ago—for, 
prior to the revolution, women were kept locked in harems and 
were never seen without the paranja, a long black veil from head 
to foot. Tamara Khanum’s appearance on the stage, unveiled and 
unashamed, marks the opening of the Uzbek theatre to women 
artists. 

Before the revolution, the professional dancers began as boys, 
and some of them became very famous—to their world what 
Nijinsky was to the world of the classical ballet. Their names 
were known in all the tea-houses, and great crowds of men would 
come to see them dance. Often these boy-dancers were bought out- 
right by the rich beys, and thus became exclusive entertainers to 
the bey’s invited guests at private feasts. At certain times of the 
year there would be a sort of dancer’s fair, when prospective buyers 
of boy-dancers would gather to select entertainers. At these color- 
ful dance-markets, the best and most handsome of the youthful per- 
formers would display their steps before a vast gathering seated 
around an enormous space in the open air. 

The old men of Tashkent and Andizhan still speak of a certain 
male dancer, Ata Haja, who could circle an open exhibition area 
three times doing the most delicate and complicated patterns with 
his body. The old men recall one competition of boy-dancers at 
which four thousand men gathered, including many rich beys who 
had come for miles around to the dance market. In their turbans 
and silken gowns, the rich men bargained for the dancers. 

The traditional Uzbek dances, so I learned from watching them, 
are not vigorous and boisterous exercises as many of the folk dances 
of the West are. Nor are they artificially acrobatic in the manner 
of the ballet and the theatre. Uzbek dances, typical of the dances 
of the East, are delicately patterned, graceful body-rhythms, often 
weaving a subtle story in plastics that the uninitiated would not 
understand. Each of the old dances had its own traditional be- 
ginning, middle and end—the strict forms, always respected and 
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observed, being a mold for the grace of the individual performer. 

These traditional dances, handed down by generations of dance- 
makers out of the past, might be varied only in so far as the sub- 
tlety and interpretive skill of different performers give them 
shaded variations within the accepted mold of the pattern. 

Of course, in the old days many famous boy-dancers originated 
marvelous variations on traditional themes. Extremely subtle and 
extremely delicate movements of the wrists and of the hands, the 
fingers and the head, the mouth and the eyes might come into play. 
Certain great dancers of the past were able to execute a very fam- 
ous movement of the eyebrows as they danced; one eyebrow up, the 
other down, continuously, like the two sides of a balance. This 
particular movement is said to have come from the way in which a 
rice-mill is propelled by a flowing stream. So all over Uzbekistan 
people said, “How good it is that we have rice-mills, because from 
them we have been given a dance.” 

As the water and the rice-mill enter in the Uzbek dance, so the 
native folk-music makes use, too, of sounds from the daily life of 
the country. The carnat, that long horn of greater length than man 
is tall, reproduces the ear-splitting cry of the tiger in the steppes. 
The little flutes of bamboo trill like a bird in an oasis of sweet 
water. These things the old men in their gentle voices told me. 

Speaking of the native music, Uzmozaif, player of reeds, said, 
“In the silence of the steppes, there are a thousand sounds. Our 
instruments know them all.” 

The two old and very famous Uzbek musicians, whom I came to 
know that night at Tamara Khanum’s, are simple people, not 
proud and puffed up about their art. The player of flutes was a 
shepherd in his youth. He began to play in the fields on reeds that 
he would cut and tune himself. Then he became a weaver of silk. 
Only since the revolution has he been a professional musician, play- 
ing at great concerts in the workers’ clubs and theatres. He still 
makes his own instruments from the shoots of the young bamboo, 
and in order to hasten their mellowness he takes them with him 
into the steaming caverns of the Uzbek baths—and there he plays 
on them for hours. 

Kamilov, the player of drums, was a maker of arbas (high- 
wheeled carts) until very recently. He was the best maker of 
arbas in the whole city of Margelan. Everybody with goods to 
haul wanted a Kamilov arba. But now the old man spends a great 
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deal of time in Tashkent playing drums as only he can play them, 
and Tamara Khanum will not dance unless he is in the orchestra. 

These old men have many pupils now, for in Uzbekistan it is 
only from the elderly musicians that the young may learn the 
music of the past—since none of it is written down. Even the 
orchestra of some forty pieces at the native opera plays the com- 
plete. scores of four- to five-hour performances like Farhar Va 
Shirin entirely without notes, and without the benefit of a con- 
ductor’s baton. 

Kamilov, the old drummer, has had, in connection with the stage, 
one great tragedy in his life. His sister-in-law, following in the 
footsteps of Tamara Khanum, was, after the revolution, one of the 
earliest women actresses; but she went against the will of her 
family in appearing as a public artist. For this, in the dead of 
night, she was stabbed twenty-seven times by her brother, with the 
connivance of her own husband. Thus was formally avenged what 
the family considered a terrible disgrace. But for this counter- 
revolutionary crime (interference with the freedom and develop- 
ment of women), Kamilov’s brother and brother-in-law were put 
to death. 

In the history of the Soviet theatre in Uzbekistan, there are sev- 
eral such cases of women artists suffering death from irate relatives 
who thought it bad enough for them to take off the veil—let alone 
to go on the stage. Tamara Khanum, however, had no trouble 
from her father about the theatre because, a year before her first 
professional appearance, he was killed by basmachi in Fergana. 
Late at night the bandits came to carry off his several daughters, 
including Tamara, but that week the girls were in Tashkent, and 
the old man was alone. The bandits killed him, robbed the house, 
and rode away without the women they were seeking. 

During the revolution, Tamara Khanum told me, she began as a 
young dancer at weddings in Fergana. Then, in 1923, she first 
appeared in a theatre—making and breaking history—at a concert 
in Tashkent. Later, when a few of the leading male musicians 
gathered the best of the native artists of the wedding feasts and 
tea-houses to form the first group of the Uzbek Musical Theatre, 
Tamara Khanum was the only woman. In a land where men still 
believed in veils and harems in spite of Soviet decrees, her partic- 
ipation was extremely dangerous. But she stuck—and today there 
are women in every theatrical company in Soviet Asia. 
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Tamara Khanum’s fame as a dancer began to spread and grow 
until, in 1925, she was in Paris with a group of Uzbek musical 
artists. While there, however, she became seriously ill, so the 
Parisians could not enjoy the beauty of her performances, nor was 
she able to see much of the French theatres. She went once to a 
music hall, but did not care for the art of the nude ladies perform- 
ing therein—for she herself dances in the full robes and heavy 
jewels of an Uzbek woman of pre-revolutionary times. 

She is a specialist in the dances to barabans and cymbals. She has 
taken over the best of the old steps of the former boy-dancers. And 
she has studied in Samarkand the now-forbidden dances of the 
dervishes with their four basic rhythms and wild fanatic frenzy. 
From them she has created patterns of her own. 

Far and wide, this dancer is known for her artistry and her 
bravery. Everywhere she is a great drawing card in the theatres 
of Central Asia. You may see her name on the bill-boards of many 
ancient cities along the golden road to Samarkand. Sometimes she 
goes across the Caspian to Baku and Tiflis, and up to Moscow. But 
it is in her own home land that she is both an artist and a symbol— 
a living symbol of that new freedom that has come to the women 
of Soviet Asia. 

There are some who have not yet taken off their veils in Uzbek- 
istan for fear of husbands or fathers. But they have all heard of 
Tamara Khanum. And veiled women are always in her audiences, 
peering at her through their heavy paranjas of horse-hair. After 
seeing her dance, some have been known to go home and definitely 
throw their veils forever into the fire, in spite of conservative and 
dangerous men-folk about the house. 

This dancer of Soviet Asia, Tamara Khanum, illustrates very 
clearly what Soviet critics continually speak of—art that is also a 
social force, that changes life, that makes it better. She is such an 
artist, brave and creative, breaking down old taboos, and, through 
her example, helping others to break them down. Had she grown 
up fifteen years ago, she would have been locked in a harem, and 
only her husband would have known about her dancing. Today 
she is famous throughout Central Asia. 
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A NEW THEATRE AT 
GOTHENBURG 


An All-Purpose Playhouse 


HEN—as in the case of the new City Theatre in 
Gothenburg—a theatre architect works hand in hand 
with a director, giving him almost complete liberty in 


designing and equipping the stage-house; when the national govern- 
ment joins with the city and civic-minded individuals, as Sweden 
did, in raising a building and operating fund; when the resulting 
theatre is be used for a variety of purposes, ranging from straight 
dramatic performances through motion pictures to guest perform- 
ances by Stockholm’s Royal Opera;—when, in short, a theatre is 
designed, financed, built and used in these ways, it makes news. 
Just so, the City Theatre in Gothenburg, which was opened on 
September 27 with a Swedish version of The Tempest, is news; 
doubly so, because it represents one of the best examples of modern 
theatre architecture and building. 

The theatre stands on a corner facing on Goéta Square and thus 
has street frontage along a side as well as at the front. From the 
Square, it appears as a three-story building 128 feet wide and 58 
feet high. From the front of the building to the rear of the stage- 
house it is 202 feet deep. The stagehouse, at the farthest extreme 
from the entrance, is narrower than the front facade, so that its 
width, which is 85 feet, is almost exactly the same as its height. 

At the front the first story is faced with a handsome grey granite, 
veined in light red, that comes from the west coast of Sweden. At 
either side of the entry, supporting the portico, stands a large 
granite caryatid carved by a Swedish sculptor, Ivar Johnsson. 
Under the portico, five doorways done in mirrors framed with 
stainless steel give entrance to the main lobby. The entire entry is 
framed with heavy linings of polished black granite known as 
Labrador—but imported, none the less, from Norway. The middle 
story facing the Square forms a gallery running the entire width of 
the building, with columns of polished Labrador—capped with 
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Ionic capitals of Ekeberg marble—and square pillars of grey Up- 
land granite alternating with wide glass surfaces. The columns and 
pillars support the masonry mass which tops the main facade, and 
which is sparingly broken up by a few round or rectangular win- 
dows. Along the gallery forming the middle story there is a 
wrought-iron railing and provisions for the concealed lighting 
which illuminates the facade and the granite steps that mount to 
the mirrored doors. The facade material, in general, consists of 
hand-made, light yellow Lomma brick, partly profiled on both the 
Square and street side of the building. 

The main entrance on Gota Square, and the auxiliary entrance 
from the side street, give onto a wide vestibule where, in addition 
to the two ticket windows, there are several show windows avail- 
able for renting to merchants desiring display space in the building. 
Stairways lead through large glass doors framed in hardwood, past 
the parquet lobby, up to the first and second galleries. Railings 
and similar details are of a stainless white metal. Beyond the vesti- 
bule lies a large foyer, extending the whole width of the building, 
in which Bjurstrém has done a monumental fresco. 

The foyer is a high room, and at the second gallery level a large 
balcony gives a view down upon it. Above the foyer, at the top of 
the building, is a small theatre—with seating accommodations for 
210 and a completely equipped stage—available for rehearsals and 
performance of experimental plays, concerts, and lectures. 


The main theatre has a seating capacity of 1040—570 on the 
parquet or ground floor, and the remainder divided almost evenly 
between the first and second galleries. Sightlines from all positions 
are good. The acoustics were worked out by Professor Kreuger, 
who used strips of felt, wood, and thin sheet iron under an ivory- 
colored textile manufactured in Venice. The chairs are uphol- 
stered in red, in sharp contrast with the ivory walls. Ventilation is 
accomplished by means of outlets under each seat. Regular accommo- 
dations for the orchestra are not large, but provision has been made 
for the quick removal of the first two rows of seats in the parquet 
when additional space is needed for symphony or opera orchestras. 

For all the architectural details of the auditorium and the ex- 
terior of the building, decidedly modernistic throughout, the archi- 
tect Carl Bergsten, of Stockholm, who supervised the decorations of 
the motorliner Kungsholm, is responsible. Frequently he has 
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turned to specialists for aid—as in the case of acoustics. In one 
case he did more than ask for help: he turned a whole problem 
over to the man best qualified to solve it. Thus the Gothenburg 
Theatre has the distinction of having a stage and its equipment 
designed by the director who will work in the theatre: Knut Strom, 
until fifteen years ago director of the Schauspielhaus in Dusseldorf. 

Because he must know the inadequate quarters most theatres pro- 
vide for the needs of their personnel, he should appreciate the effort 
made in this theatre to make generous space and technical pro- 
visions. In addition to the administration offices there are a dining 
room, 26 private dressing rooms, a chorus room with make-up tables 
for 64, an actors’ lobby, showers, a laundry, and numerous cos- 
tume and scene workshops—complete even to a glue cookery and a 
special hot-air system for drying scenery. 

Stage dimensions of the theatre are excellent. The height of 
the proscenium is 23 feet; available height 72 feet. Stage frame 
width is 35 feet; available width 72 feet. The depth of the stage 
is 67 feet. 

The curtains are run automatically by a mechanism which regu- 
lates the speed and sequence of curtains required at the beginning 
and end of a scene, requiring only the touch of an electric button to 
start them in motion once the sequence has been determined. 


An outstanding feature of the theatre is the extent to which the 
revolving and sliding stages have been developed, so that as many 
as seven full scenes, in addition to several smaller ones, can be com- 
pletely set in advance of performance and shifted into place on 
stage as needed. The revolving stage, with a diameter of 57 feet, 
contains two rectangular elevator platforms, each 23 feet by 33 feet. 
The forward one can be lowered 28 feet below the stage, the rear 
one 7 feet. The rear platform is divided into three sections, each 
capable of independent movement. Each of the four units on the 
revolving stage is furnished with tracks so that each may be used 
either as a sliding or as an elevator stage. The revolving stage is 
turned by double motors and controlled by automatic stop signals. 

The sliding stage is divided into square units, each 7 feet by 7 
feet. These units are so many movable carriages. They can be com- 
bined into any figure or size desired. They are raised from the 
cellar to the tracks at the side of the stage and there combined into 
whatever units the scenic requirements of each play may demand. 
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The carriage tracks for the units lead across the revolving stage 
to either side of the stage; switches and space are provided for 
three entire carriages each 23 feet by 33 feet. Below the stage, 
additional tracks carry the units to a warehouse under the orchestra 
pit or to a storage room where space for trucks is located. 

Equipment for illumination is elaborate and modern and, being 
managed from a central switchboard with only footlights and three 
ramps fixed permanently, is unusually mobile. There is also good 
equipment for sound, which includes not only regulators for loud 
speaker installation and switchboards for amplification and control 
but also an elaborate switchboard for signals and cues. 

The Gothenburg Theatre, with all its equipment, has been no 
inexpensive project, and has required, in all, nearly $1,500,000. A 
good deal of this amount has come from the Swedish Government 
cultural lottery fund; the City of Gothenburg has donated the build- 
ing site and has contributed to the budget; and private individuals 
and endowment funds have aided the building fund and the perma- 
nent management fund of $500,000. The money has been spent, or 
will be spent; the theatre is built, and is in use. And those who 
gave the money, and those who use the theatre, must count it as a 
good investment. 
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Creative Stage Design 
By JAY LEYDA 
a cuore TISHLER, the Soviet theatre designer, does 


not have the name or the fame of Russia’s two best-known 

theatre artists, Isaac Rabinovitch and Nikolai Akimov. He 
lacks the years of many-faceted experience of the former, as well 
as the capacity for brilliant devices to astonish audiences upon 
which the latter bases his reputation. But, if Tishler’s contributions 
to the Soviet theatre are so far more modest, I believe that they 
will in the end have a wider influence on the development of Soviet 
theatre design than the work of either of these two more famous 
contemporaries. His influence will be particularly helpful in the 
future work of the many theatres in the national minorities, to 
which he has already given so much thought. 

Upon a foundation of a craftsman’s solid care, Tishler has built 
two new contributions to the world theatre: the use of national 
forms as a basis for creative work and the use of material as 
motive. Both of these, consistently to be found in all his work, 
have grown from the research and experience that have gone into 
his painting. This does not mean that he is a painter who dabbles 
in the theatre. About this he makes a very clear statement: “TI 
have two jobs, painting and the theatre; to both I give equal atten- 
tion, from both I get equal excitement.” 

Tishler’s feeling for national forms and his use of materials are 
component parts of his theatre work, and we can not think of 
these elements as having been separately evolved. The interrela- 
tionship can be illustrated by one of his earliest experiences in the 
theatre, when he made basketry the sole material of his setting for 
Lope de Vega’s Sheep’s Well at the White Russian Jewish Theatre 
in Minsk in 1927. Basketry defined, as no other element of the 
production could, the place and time of the play: medieval, peasant 
Spain. In addition, it determined the shape of the playing space 
as one great basket, so that the entire composition of the mise-en- 
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Alexander Tishler’s use of material as the motive 
for a play’s design is seen in his choice of fur as the 
chief element in Furmanov’s chronicle, Chapaev, as 
produced at the Moscow Trade Union Theatre. 
Tracing the headlong action of the civil war in the 
north, Chapaev opens mildly (above), before the 
army has penetrated very far into the district, and 
the fur is only lightly distributed over the set and 
costumes. But as the fighting grows steadily more 
violent the fur grows in quantity and in importance 
until the feeling of bitter weather and bitter battle 
is thoroughly communicated to the audience. 
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Material used ironically is found 
most often in Tishler’s designs 
for the Jewish theatres, for ex- 
ample in The Last at Kharkov’s 
Ukrainian State Jewish Theatre 
where lace is introduced as humor- 
ous comment on the last remnants 
of the Jewish bourgeoisie in the 
Ukraine. In Tishler’s sketch for 
a character in Bergelson’s Deaf is 
another insight into this designer’s 
method. To establish the mood 
of the role, assuring a harmony 
between actor and setting, he 
draws in gestures and postures in 
addition to the usual details of 
costume and make-up. 









































In the forthcoming production of 
Richard III in Leningrad, Tishler 
emphasizes an architectural 
motive of rough, heavy stone in 
sets and costumes. Richard’s home 
(model, above) is a fortress-castle 
whose possible collapse in a day 
of violent change is suggested in 
its very strength and insurance 
against enemy attack. In the de- 
terminant sketch for the character 
of Richard, Tishler again sets the 
mood of the role by gesture and 
the quality of facial expression. 

















Basketry is the motive in the setting for Lope de Vega’s Sheep’s Well 
(above), defining the atmosphere of medieval, peasant Spain in addition 
to determining the composition of the playing space: a huge basket. For 
the Gypsy Theatre’s adaptation of Carmen (below), Tishler lays his 
emphasis on gaily colored costumes moving before a plain blue cyclorama. 
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scéne grew directly out of the play’s subject-matter. Another ex- 
ample of this interplay between environment and material was in 
the Furmanov chronicle-play, Chapaev, which describes the violent 
fighting of the civil war in the north. To communicate the max- 
imum impression of bitter weather and bitter battle to the audience 
Tishler used fur as the primary motive of the play. As the play 
opens, with the army still on the outskirts of the district and the 
action comparatively mild, the fur is only lightly distributed over 
the set and the costumes. But as the action grows more intense the 
quantity and importance of the fur are subtly increased, till in the 
end one feels through this ingenious emphasis on one motive the 
full violence of the weather and of the fighting in this northern 
district. The progression is broken only by occasional quiet scenes 
behind the lines of the White Army, where the fur motive is de- 
veloped in a different way. Here expensive fur rugs and coats are 
used as an ironic social commentary. This ironic use of material, 
incidentally, is seen most often in Tishler’s work in the Jewish 
theatres, as, for example, in The Last, where lace as a motive com- 
ments humorously on the last remnants of the Jewish bourgeoisie in 
the Ukraine. 


Tishler was given a tremendous task when he was chosen as de- 
signer for the newly-organized Gypsy Theatre in Moscow. To 
Goldblatt, of the Moscow Jewish Theatre, had been assigned the 
problem of building up a distinctive acting method for this theatre 
upon already existing racial characteristics. Tishler’s job was to 
give theatrical form to the meagre details of gypsy life. There 
were no tangible art forms in gypsy life; Tishler was compelled to 
find solutions to all the scenic problems of the theatre from the few 
native things like wagons, tents, dresses, blankets, and the passing 
landscape. ‘These would be adequate for one production; but this 
is a permanent theatre with a large repertory, and Tishler’s skill in 
developing out of such limited material a wide range of original 
ideas, each differing from the next and each having genuine the- 
atrical usefulness and beauty, proved him a true theatre artist. The 
Gypsy Theatre’s latest production, an adaptation of the Merimée 
story of Carmen which is, this year, one of the loveliest visual ex- 
periences to be had in Moscow, gives some hint of the future beau- 
ties to be offered by this theatre, among them new versions of 
Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris and of Pushkin’s poem, The Gypsy. 
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Tishler’s latest work in design is for Richard III, announced for 
November by the Leningrad Grand Dramatic Theatre, and for 
King Lear, scheduled to be produced at about the same time by 
the Moscow Jewish Theatre. The designer shows these two Shake- 
speare plays as taking place in widely different social and economic 
situations. The architecture of Lear has been determined as manor- 
house-castle, in distinction to the fortress-castle of Richard. Lear’s 
feudalism is at an early stage when changes came from generation 
to generation; the feudalism of Richard’s day made its changes 
violently, from family to family, by strength of arms and by the 
strategy of battle. Tishler makes unmistakable the character of the 
latter period, using a motive of rough stone that weighs heavily 
over the whole production, even to the costumes which echo the 
architectural tones and details. For Lear, on the other hand, in the 
dozen gigantic white wooden sculptures set against red brick walls, 
he has passed on a distinct feeling of watching a single family rul- 
ing for generations. 

One more detail in Tishler’s method is worth comment. He is 
not satisfied to submit only costume designs, nor does he stop after 
he has planned the make-up. He realizes that his stage pictures 
are made as a setting for human actors, and that a discrepancy be- 
tween the effects of the actors and the effects of the settings would 
do the whole production great harm. So, after all the roles in a 
production on which he works, he outlines the general mood of 
gestures and postures. This has proved an enormous help to actors 
and directors, because it assists the harmony and unity of all those 
elements that might otherwise be scattered and useless. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND GOLDONI 


Festival in Venice 
By SILVIO D’AMICO 


N Italy the passion for open-air spectacles was reborn, about 
ten years ago, in their obvious haunts, the remains of classic 
theatres like the Greek theatres at Syracuse and Taormina, or 

the Roman at Pompeii, Ostia and Fiesole. As the succession of 
these great ruins grew and invited interest in the unusual oppor- 
tunities they offered for mise-en-scéne, new places have been tried, 
places originally strange to the art of the theatre, but which, now 
and again, seemed to lend themselves, like “natural scenery”, to a 
particular spectacle. So, for example, there was the use, two 
years ago, of the colossal ruins of the temples of Paestum for the 
presentation of classic scenes and dances; last year at Florence the 
Boboli Garden for 4 Midsummer Night's Dream and the cloister 
of Santa Croce for the Sacra Rappresentazione di Santa Uliva; 
this year, in Rome, the ruins of the Forum for the presentation, 
given in French by visiting actors from the Comédie Frangaise, of 
Corneille’s Horace and Racine’s Britannicus. 

One cannot say that these choices have always been happy. At 
Paestum, for example, the gigantic colonnades used as background 
for the idylls of Theocritus and for the mimes of Eronda appeared, 
as indeed they were, a frame absolutely out of proportion to the 
delicacy and detail of the picture. And at Rome more than one 
spectator rightly asked himself what relation could exist between 
the venerable, authentic remains of this city and the heroes of 
Racine, “Romans” only in name,—in reality no other than the 
gentlemen and ladies of the court of King Louis XIV, presented 
in dialogues of an amorous casuistry whose setting is obviously, if 
not a drawing-room, at least an indoor theatre. Certain general 
questions of theory arose: for example, if you take a drama which 
is intended to occur near a temple, in a square, or in a garden and 
present it in front of a real temple, in a real square, a real garden, 
is not the proceeding inspired by the stupidest realism? In the 
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theatre, is not scenery nearly always more suggestive than the most 
formidable reality? 

Without going into the discussion here, we shall content our- 
selves with pursuing the special case of which we must render 
account, namely, the open-air performances given this July under 
the initiative of Count Volpi, President of the Biennial Exposition 
of Art in Venice: La Bottega del Caffé by Carlo Goldoni, and The 
Merchant of Venice by William Shakespeare. 

It is evident that these two works were chosen because the setting 
for their plots (a real setting in the first play, ideal and fantastic 
in the second) is Venice, and because it was thought that no stage 
director in the world would be able to offer the spectators a mise- 
en-scéne in any way comparable to that offered by Venice itself. 

But what has “realism” to do with this when the “reality” is that 
of Venice, a city where the real and the fantastic are one, where 
the architecture is a stage-setting; a city which is itself a theatre, 
a place of carnival and masque, the metropolis of dreams; when 
here are we, who do not entirely love “real” scenery, and believe 
that theatre should be “theatrical”, who could not give approbation 
to the producers of the Venice Festival, but who have gone, with 
all good will, to help at their performances? 


As to the mode of interpreting the art of Carlo Goldoni and con- 
sequently of rendering it in the theatre, there is an absolute diverg- 
ence between the traditional Italian way and that of the foreign 
actors and producers who now and then stage the works of our 
greatest comedy writer. 

The Italian method has, in general, been in keeping with the 
declarations repeated by Goldoni himself, during his life, and with 
nearly all the critics of his works, whether admirers, who are in 
the large majority, or detractors, who from his day to ours have 
been a minority. Italians have been accustomed to consider Gol- 
doni as a poet who, during the reign of decadent, uncouth and 
absurd Commedia dell’Arte, substituted a comedy of light and per- 
suasive human reality, imbued with a serene spirit and presented 
with the greatest moral irony. It does not follow that, in Italy, the 
tradition of the interpreters of Goldoni is essentially realistic. The 
antique masks were violently grotesque and the Goldonian charac- 
ters were more so—whether speaking Italian or expressing 
themselves in the melodious Venetian dialect—presented by our 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Venice returns to its old place as a “city of 
the theatre” with the success of the dramatic 
festival as a part of the Biennale. Max Rein- 
hardt built his production of Shakespeare’s 
play around the Campo San Trovaso, using 
lights and the waters of a little canal for 
excellent visual effects. Seen above are Portia’s 
castle, erected for the occasion by the de- 
signer, Duilio Torres, and to the right the 
bridge, cleverly used for the trial scene. 








Ferruzi 





Little houses and shops, windows and outside 
staircases, terraces and balconies, all gathered 
around the central point of interest, the café, 
made the Corte del Teatro at San Luca a de- 
lightfully appropriate setting for Goldoni’s 
Bottega del Caffe, when Gino Rocca directed 
it for the dramatic festival in the Venice 
Biennale. A natural setting, intimate, busy, 
convivial, the square was the chief element in 
the success of the production. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND GOLDONI 


actors with candour, simplicity and humanity. This is the manner 
which we believe would be approved by Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, 
America’s most illustrious Goldoni student, who, in his beautiful 
essay on our comic author (an essay well-known in Italy), describes 
his work in its essentials as that of a master who opened for the 
Italian theatre a pathway back to reality. 

Personally I am not unreservedly of this opinion. I believe it 
would approach the truth more nearly to say that Goldoni, in his 
“reform”, did not entirely repudiate the Commedia dell’Arte. Cer- 
tainly he transformed it, drawing his characters not only from 
direct observation of life, but also and especially from the antique 
mask; remolding the grimaces of these masks into human smiles, 
and their rigid stylization into true characters. His work was 
one, if not of compromise, yet of conciliation, between the tradi- 
tional theatre and actual life. He refined, gave grace and veri- 
similitude to the intrigues, introduced fresh air into the vitiated 
atmosphere of the stage, but on the stage, in substance, he remained. 
His comedies recommend themselves less for their verity (and 
much less for their profundity) than for their grace and lightness. 
The style of Goldoni, as also his inaccurate but appealing Italian, 
like the musical dialect of Venice, is not a “spoken” style, it is a 
many-colored embroidery. 

But too many foreign producers, failing to understand the rela- 
tionship between the new Goldonian Comedy and the old Com- 
media dell’Arte, confound the first with the second, and stage 
Goldoni wrong-side-before, in the manner of a truculent scenario 
of the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. The method can be 
turned to good account with some Goldonian work of the second 
order, as Max Reinhardt used it with Servo di Due Padroni, 
which is still a comedy of masks, wherein Goldoni limited himself 
to giving a minimum of verisimilitude and spiritual decorum to a 
plot of the antique type and which therefore lends itself to what 
the illustrious Austrian producer made of it—the facsimile of a 
colored reproduction of Commedia dell’Arte. But when we Ital- 
ians read what has been written in Russia about the Locandiera, 
that enchanting character comedy, staged a few years ago by the 
great Stanislavsky, or of what was done in France with the same 
play, interpreted two years ago by the genial M. Pitoeff in Paris, 
we are amazed at the desire to treat Goldoni like a writer of farce 
and buffoonery, while he is, at least in his thirty or forty best 
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comedies, an author of fantasy and grace, a merry painter, a con- 
trapuntist bound by obvious relationships to the great musicians of 
his century. 

It is not without some reason that we have recorded all this a 
propos of La Bottega del Caffé. Goldoni said in his Mémoires: 


“The setting of this comedy, which is fixed, deserves some attention. 
It is at a quadrivial point in the city of Venice. Facing you are three 
shops. The middle one is a café, that on the right belongs to a hair- 
dresser, and the left one to a gentleman with gaming tables. There is at 
one side a house facing on two streets, inhabited by a dancer; and on the 
other side, an inn. .. . The chief characters are a married pair—the hus- 
band disorderly and the wife suffering and virtuous. The proprietor, a 
worthy, obliging and officious gentleman, takes to heart this matrimonial 
disarray and succeeds in correcting the one and restoring happiness and 
peace to the other. Then there is an evil-speaking boaster, a really comic 
and original subject, one of those scourges of humanity who disquiets 
everyone, pesters the groups talking in the café, and annoys, more than 
any others, the two married friends of the coffee-shop keeper. Here is 
how the villain is punished: for the sake of buffoonery he uncovers the 
tricks of a gambling sharper, wherefore this fellow is suddenly arrested, 
and the despised boaster is put outside like a spy.” 

Notwithstanding the intention of the comedy-writer to borrow 
his material from the trite, minute and petty life of the city street, 
entrusting the action entirely to characters from the everyday 
crowd, a few elements of the Commedia dell’Arte still persist vis- 
ibly. The fixed scene, for example, recalls exactly what the orig- 
inal Commedia dell’Arte had inherited from the classic Italian 
and Latin Comedy. Only, instead of the usual stylized square with 
two houses facing each other, we have the brilliant and lively rep- 
resentation of a city street-corner. And certainly, from the Com- 
media dell’Arte comes the multiplicity of its intrigues—with the 
disguises of the wives who run after their disordered husbands, the 
good Vittoria after her miserable Eugenio, addicted to gambling, 
and Placida, the Pilgrim, on the track of Leandro, the sharper in 
disguise, also the mysterious story of the “honest ballerina”. But 
with all this Goldoni has sustained, with the arbitrariness of the 
extravagant early scenari, a mood of contemporaneous authenticity, 
and a truly eighteenth century Venetian atmosphere—bourgeois, 
and at the same time adventurous. 

The Italian producer, Gino Rocca, Venetian critic and play- 
wright, who for the first time tried his hand as a stage director, 
made a happy choice of a little square or Venetian quadrangle— 
the so-called Corte del Teatro at San Luca, an enchanting place 
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and, because of its small proportions, capable of maintaining for 
the Goldonian comedy the intimate character it requires. Little 
houses and shops, windows and outside staircases, terraces and bal- 
conies, are all gathered around the central point of interest—the 
café. 

To animate this setting in accordance with the rules of art—that 
is, with a colored grace which, lightly stylizing life, guards well 
against warping it with an artificial manner—such was the prob- 
lem to be solved. It would be an exaggeration to say that the solu- 
tion offered us was a perfect one. It was thought that, inasmuch 
as Don Marzio the slanderer (who creates both all the woes and 
the comment upon them, who is both protagonist and “chorus” of 
the vicissitudes)—since he at a certain point declares “I am from 
Naples,” it would be fitting to choose for his incarnation a fam- 
ous Neapolitan actor, Raffaele Viviani. Viviani is an authentic 
artist, one of the foremost in Italy today, capable of the grotesque 
and the delicate, the ironic and the dramatic, of pathos and of 
frigidity. He is an actor, also, who would represent to foreigners 
many good Italian qualities. But among these qualities, the style 
of Goldoni is not the most familiar. It is probably as remote from 
him as Naples is from Venice. This resulted in a light but em- 
barrassing uncertainty of tone, which spread among the interloc- 
utors, men and women, so that, no matter how good or even excel- 
lent they were individually, having to take their cues from him, 
they did not always find in his diction (meridional and therefore 
slow, syllabized and sententious) that tinder to kindle contrast, 
altercation, piquant tittle-tattle, on which comedy lives. 

Wherefore, in a few scenes, there was a lack of that vivacious 
rhythm which, we feel, the performance should have attained. In 
general it lacked an integral style; each actor recited excellently, 
with personal fidelity to his character, but there was not a recog- 
nizable, sure, collective intonation. The actor Biliotti was a skilful 
and sensible Ridolfo, the café proprietor who reconciles the dis- 
united couple and turns bad into good without being too heavy at 
it. The actor Baldanello made an agreeable eccentric of Trappola, 
the waiter who was both braggart and calumniator. Clever Luigi 
Almirante gave Pandolfo the gambler a surly figure. But the in- 
dividual, humble and also savoury “truth” of these characters did 
not have much in common with what other actors were endeavor- 
ing to maintain in the tones of a flowered eighteenth century— 
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Renzo Ricci, who was Eugenio, the wretched gamester, Andreina 
Pagnani, who was Vittoria, his anguished wife, and Carlo Ninchi, 
who was Count Leandro, blackleg and adventurer. 

Yet the comedy was enjoyed, savoured, applauded in many 
scenes, especially in those where the producer, taking his inspira- 
tion from the exceptional background at his disposal, created his 
best pictures. Then from the stairways, windows, balconies, ter- 
races and shops the little world of Goldonian Venice seemed really 
to come alive, restored for our participation, ideally brought face- 
to-face with our, alas!, so much shrewder, experienced, worn, de- 
luded and, as they say, disenchanted humanity. Then, as though 
instinctively, by virtue of something or other, a harmony was re- 
established. There were happy moments during the spectacle, from 
which we finally returned informed, diverted, and content. 


As to The Merchant of Venice, one is well aware that here we 
are no longer in the popular or petit bourgeois Venice, good- 
naturedly observed from one of the houses by the lawyer Carlo 
Goldoni. We are in a country of legend, called forth by a poet 
who (notwithstanding the efforts to prove the contrary) was never 
in Italy, and yet how much color, Italian and Venetian, there is in 
this comedy! 

In choosing from Italian literature the themes of the two legends 
which he fused into one (that of the “three caskets” and that of 
the “pound of flesh”) Shakespeare set forth a fundamental contrast 
between two spirits and two worlds: the contrast between Portia, 
the wise and beautiful, and Shylock, the usurer. Portia, one of the 
most resplendent of Shakespeare’s creatures, seems the living in- 
carnation of the Italian Renaissance that wooed the soul of the 
poet. She has been compared to a Titian, a Veronese. She shines 
with an incomparable charm; her discourse rings with bold images, 
humanistic echoes, clairvoyant and commanding attitudes. When, 
in the fourth act, she disguises herself as a magistrate to pronounce 
the sentence which will permit the Hebrew to put aside all mercy 
as the executioner of a Christian, her words ring with a victorious 
hymn, that of a new “virtue”, very different from resigned and pas- 
sive medieval womanhood. In the fifth and last act, assuming 
again her woman’s clothes and allowing her husband to recognize 
her, she becomes once more the lover—together with the two other 
loving couples, Gratiano and the maid-servant Nerissa, and Lor- 
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enzo with Jessica, the usurer’s stolen daughter. In contrast with 
this brightness, Shylock’s shadow looms even darker—Shylock with 
his obliquity toward killing, his hoarse eloquence filled with rude 
Biblical citations and spiteful pleasantries. “There is greater dif- 
ference between your skin and hers, than between ebony and ivory,” 
someone says to him, speaking of Jessica. Much more could be 
said, and with more reason, of the contrast between his spirit and 
Portia’s. 

And now the dispute should be reopened over the fact that The 
Merchant of Venice, figuring not among Shakespeare’s so-called 
“dramas” but as one of his “comedies”, seems to have been inter- 
preted (at least for a good century and a half) with growing 
emphasis as a comedy on the vicissitudes of Shylock as a humorous 
character, designed for mockery. It was only in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, as a species of Romanticism grew up, that 
the figure of the Hebrew began to be looked upon as a subject of 
dramatic anguish, if not actually with pity, and Shylock became a 
tragic character (thought of as a sort of Misanthrope, which 
Moliére interpreted, they say, comically, and whom we today 
regard as the hero of a spiritual drama). Max Reinhardt accepted, 
in a certain sense, both of these traditions, leaving to Shylock his 
new heart, lacerated and tortured, but surrounding him with an 
incomprehension that amounts almost to derision, and resolving the 
elements of the encircling “comedy” in the most joyous manner. 

The setting which Reinhardt chose, in the square called Campo 
San Trovaso, was not, like that of the Bottega del Caffé, entirely 
“natural”, but was in large part reconstructed. The piazza, nine- 
tenths of which was occupied by spectators, has at its extreme end 
(used as the proscenium) a little canal, the Rio d’Ognissanti, 
spanned by a bridge. On the right, the audience side, is the casino 
of the noble Venetians (designed for the occasion by Duilio 
Torres) and on the left, at the end of a short, obscure lane, is the 
house of Shylock (left as it actually is). Also on the left, on the 
near side of the bridge, in the foreground, the same Mr. Torres 
erected the castle of Portia. According to the text, if I am not 
wrong, this should be at a distance from Venice (whence the 
necessity of Bassanio’s preparations for a long trip), but the pro- 
ducer has located it not far from Venice at what might be one of 
the typical Venetian country-houses on the Brenta. 

Among the chief elements in Reinhardt’s nocturnal mise-en-scéne 
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were, naturally, lights and water. From the presence of the il- 
lumined river he drew every possible expedient. He had the 
characters appear, converse and contend along its banks, and also 
from the balconies of Portia’s house, the windows of Shylock’s 
house, on the slopes of the bridge and at the rim of a well (one of 
the natural ornaments of the pretty scene). He had people come, 
go and arrive in gondolas. From a magnificent ducal gondola the 
Doge disembarked for the judgment in the piazza, and the steps 
of the bridge were cleverly used for the trial. In the last act, the 
canal was transformed, thanks to an improvised garden on the ] 
bank, into a river (the Brenta?), whereon, still in gondolas, the 
lovers appeared exchanging kisses in the bright moonlight. 

Another element was the music. This comedy is rich not only 
in opportunities for songs, dances and festivity, but also for nostalgic 
musical comment. Victor de Sabata here had scope to pour out 
his brilliant notes abundantly, sometimes recalling archaic themes, 
at other times defining his melodies in bright classic forms. I may 
say without hesitation that this music contributed potently to the 
success of the spectacle. 

A third element was in the memory of Italian Renaissance com- 
edy, in which The Merchant of Venice abounds. For example, in 
the figures of certain of Portia’s suitors—the Prince of Aragon, and 
even more the Prince of Morocco who still remembers Captain 
Spavento; in the story of Portia’s and Nerissa’s disguise, to which 
the producer gave a turn of delightful comedy; and in the presence 
of Launcelot Gobbo, the buffoon, who is a British and Elizabethan 
clown, but who was presented pirouetting in a costume of multi- 
colored patches, evidently a souvenir of our primitive harlequins. 

It would be unjust to reduce the whole of Reinhardt’s mise-en- 
scéne to these single external elements. In fact, encamped strictly 
behind the lines of comedy, he lifted it with a series of clever 
touches—rummaging in every corner, exhausting every resource, 
using any pretext for an effect, and also forcing a few. It is pos- 
sible that, in his persistent research, the director may sometimes 
have come to the point of exasperation. It may be that, in the con- 
stant effort to squeeze the theatrical out of every fragment, he may 
have finished by giving too much importance to every detail, over- 
doing in a few places the principal lines or spreading too thin the 
P abundance of music and choreography. However, scenes like that | 
between Shylock and Tubal, the whole vibrant act of the lawsuit, 
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the beautiful orchestration of those five acts, the intimate felicity of 
the three pairs of lovers represented in three different grades of 
love—these were followed with crescendos of applause and deter- 
mined the full triumph of the vast spectacle. 

It is worth noting that, due to the disbanding for the summer of 
most of the Italian dramatic companies, Reinhardt and his intel- 
ligent Italian collaborator, Guido Salvini, had the opportunity to 
choose actors and actresses from among the best our country has to 
offer. And it is only fitting to add that the others responded to the 
discipline of the foreign director with results that did as much 
honor to them as to him. It would take too long to record the 
names of all the actors, but I may mention Memo Benassi (to 
whom was entrusted the part of Shylock, and whose performance 
was universally praised), and Marta Abba, who gave shining form 
to the figure of Portia. 

Of the elegant costumes created by Titina Rota, perhaps the most 
beautiful were those destined to figure in mass pictures (I recall 
especially the warm splendour of the retinue accompanying the 
Prince of Aragon). The adroit, keen Tuscan vulgarization of 
Shakespeare’s text, the work of Paola Ojetti, met with general 
eulogies. 

Altogether, the success of this, as of the Bottega del Caffé, seems 
to have induced the Committee of the Biennale to accompany 
future expositions with dramatic festivals. Venice may thus regain 
its ancient role as “city of the theatre”; chi vivra vedra (he who 
lives will see). 
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IN SEARCH OF THE THEATRE 
Material for the Yale Collection 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


T is, of course, a commonplace that the theatre, among all the 
arts, is the most transitory, possessing no power, as poetry 
and painting do, of storing in relatively stable and unchange- 

able material form the sources of aesthetic enjoyment, and conse- 
quently leaving but small trace in time of those effects which, at the 
moment of a play’s production, once aroused fear and wonder and 
delighted laughter. Dramas remain, it is true, in manuscript and 
in printed page; but of the actor’s art, of the whole general impres- 
sion created by the entire representation of these dramas, the traces 
that time has preserved are only few. 

Recognizing this, from the theatre’s earliest days men have en- 
deavored to snatch what little they might from the flying hours, 
have tried to fix in some more permanent shape a record which 
photographically might copy or symbolically suggest the brief traf- 
fic of the stage. Amid the precious array of Greek vases some of 
the earliest depict scenes which clearly are taken from theatrical 
performances, and to the vase-makers throughout the whole career 
of that art the playhouse continued an enduring inspiration. When, 
too, the Dorian settlers from Greece sought new homes in Sicily 
and on the Southern Italian coastline, they carried with them the 
same desire to make permanent record of their stage performances 
—and the set of entertaining “Phlyax” vases is the result of that 
desire. In both Greece and Rome men stocked their houses with 
objects reminiscent of the playhouse :—little terra-cottas of actors in 
rich raiment, replicas of masks, comic or tragic, tiny models, even, 
of stages with pillared background and doors of entrance all com- 
plete. Yet further did they go, for as the excavations at Pompeii 
and elsewhere inform us, they were in the habit of painting their 
walls in imitation of contemporary scenic styles—much as if we 
today were to paper our dining-rooms and our lounges with settings 
from the Haymarket or the Theatre Guild. Some frescoes pre- 
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Among the treasures in European museums photographed by Allardyce 
Nicoll in his trip through European museums is the title page, above, for 
a 1657 volume of ballet and opera designs prepared for the royal house 
of Savoy, now in Turin’s Biblioteca Nazionale. Below is a stage 


design by one of the Bibienas in Milan’s Museo Teatrale della Scala. 




















DEsIGNS BY FiLipPpo JUVARRA 


The library at Turin yielded riches for the 
photograph collection at Yale, not least 
among them a volume of designs by Filippo 
Juvarra, who was not only an active scene 
designer but was the architect for many of 
the buildings of the Italian city. 
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served in the Metropolitan Museum give a good idea of what the 
rooms in these houses were like. 

During the Middle Ages drama did not flourish as once it had 
done in democratic Athens and imperial Rome, but that did not 
prevent men experiencing similar desires. On the great walls of 
many cathedrals, stone-masons wrought laboriously images of char- 
acters they had seen in mystery plays and in the still gloom of 
some monastic libraries sat ecclesiastics who, dipping their brushes 
in paint, drew on the ample margins of parchment volumes pictures 
of stage scenes, of individual actors, even of gesticulating clowns 
and of dangling marionettes. 

A new era for the theatre unfolded itself in the Renaissance, and 
a fresh impulse was given to this same endeavor to make permanent 
record of that which, in its very essence, is impermanent. Recent 
inventions leading towards novel methods aided the impulse. 
Printing had come to assist in the reproduction of writing; and 
with printing arrived first the woodcut and then the line engrav- 
ing in copper. Until the coming of that age when photography 
(still or animated) rendered the reproduction of stage scenes yet 
easier, more realistic and more widely diffused, these engravings 
and woodcuts did for the later playhouse what the Greek vases had 
done for the Athenian theatre. In the thousands they appeared, 
sometimes in separate form, sometimes bound together in their 
quarto or folio volumes, sometimes inserted as illustrations in the 
printed texts of plays. 


These records are now become for us things incredibly precious. 
The theatres they represent have long passed out of men’s memories 
and the woodwork of their stages is but white ash or mouldering 
dust; yet these remain. Beside them may be placed such illustra- 
tions of a more practical kind as are included in the field of scenic 
and costume design. The vase-paintings, the miniatures and the 
prints are always intended to be records of what had been actually 
produced ; these other illustrations differ in that they were intended, 
not to preserve the memory of, but to prepare the way for, some 
theatrical performance. Often more valuable artistically and oc- 
casionally presenting us with a greater wealth of detail or with a 
more intimate explanation of method, they at once are rarer than 
the others, and precisely because designed toward, and not pro- 
duced after, the representation in the playhouse, must be treated 
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with circumspect caution and reserve. What a scenic artist dreamed 
was not always what a stage carpenter succeeded in executing. 

Of this enormous body of illustrative material—invaluable to us 
in formulating any mental conception of past theatrical perform- 
ances or in endeavoring to revive practically any of their vanished 
charm—much naturally is commonly known and a certain small 
selection published in photographic facsimile. Many books on the 
Greek theatre are ornamented with reproductions of vases and 
figurines; and other matter of similar sort from classic times is to 
be found in a variety of volumes and periodicals devoted to the 
subject of archaeology in general. During the past few years, 
especially, a great deal of later evidence has been brought to com- 
mon knowledge—now in portfolio form (as in Monumenta 
Scenica), now in books devoted to the European and American 
stages from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Indeed, the 
theatrical library, so far as illustrative matter is concerned, has 
lately assumed vast proportions. These last few years, too, have 
witnessed the development of theatrical museums, wherein an effort 
is made to gather together and to preserve as much as possible of 
original objects, engravings and drawings relating to the stage. In 
Germany, Austria and Italy are museums of this kind which devote 
attention to the whole field of dramatic endeavor; in England, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Mrs. Enthoven lays special stress 
on the English stage; in America, the Robert Gould Shaw collec- 
tion at Harvard and the theatrical section of the New York Public 
Library, while not refusing to include other material, specialize in 
the theatrical history of England and the United States. The task 
of making students acquainted with the chief contents of these col- 
lections has recently been well taken up by THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY. 

Peculiarly enough, however, with all this development both in 
the collecting of original objects and in the reproduction by photo- 
| graph of these objects, no serious attempt seems to have been made 
| to explore the complete confines of this subject, to prepare a record, 
as.comprehensive as might be, of available materials in this kind 
and to analyse these reproductions with a view towards compiling 
an exhaustive and detailed index. Towards the compilation of 
such an index various contributions, it is true, have been made. 
One, for example, is the invaluable catalogue of dramatic por- 
traits prepared by Mrs. Hall of Harvard: another is the recently 
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issued catalogue raisonné, edited by Paolo Arrigoni and Achille 
Bertarelli, of the portraits of musicians and actors preserved in the 
Raccolta delle Stampe at the Castello Sforzesco, Milan.* Both 
of these, however, are confined to portraits only, and, while many 
theatrical portraits are of entrancing interest and value to the stu- 
dent of the theatre, it is the stage scene which obviously must pos- 
sess for him the greatest importance. 


In view of the want of this general analytical index and particu- 
larly in view of the lack of any comprehensive series of reproduc- 
tions, I was glad when a grant from an educational foundation 
made possible the starting of such a collection at the Department 
of Drama, Yale University. THEATRE ARTS has always shown a 
lively interest in work of this kind, and therefore it seems not un- 
fitting to say a few words here, even if perforce they have at times 
to be somewhat personal in tone, concerning the general plan of 
the collection and concerning what has already been accomplished. 
Naturally, the magnitude of the undertaking is such that only the 
labor of years could make it—one cannot say “complete”, for that 
would be impossible—reasonably comprehensive; but an attempt is 
being made to render it, even while it is in its first stages of growth, 
of immediate service to those interested in the subject. The whole 
plan has for its object the preparation of many thousand reproduc- 
tions, each separately mounted for ease of consultation, and all 
arranged in accordance with period, country and theatre. It seemed 
best, in the initial stages, to select for particular attention some spe- 
cial epoch, and in accordance with this decision a choice has been 
made of the seventeenth century. This does not imply that only 
seventeenth century material is at present being taken—merely that 
greater effort is being devoted to illustrate that particular period. 
Before the close of last session about a thousand photographs were 
made from early printed books at Yale. Most of these, while of 
course known generally to those specialising in the theatrical his- 
tory of this country, had never before been reproduced in any 
form; they will constitute the first group to be analysed and in- 
dexed next session. More important than prints, however, are 
original drawings, and, in order to make this collection at the very 


* Comune di Milano: Istituti di Storia e d’Arte. Ritratti di musicisti ed artisti 
di teatro conservati nella Raccolta delle Stampe e dei Disegni: Catalogo descrittivo. 


Milan, 1934. 
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start of some unique value, I arranged to visit, during the summer, 
a number of European libraries, taking with me a Leica camera for 
the purpose of making my own negatives—a less costly and in- 
finitely more satisfactory procedure than giving instructions to a 
professional not specially qualified in this work. Naturally, I se- 
lected those libraries where, I knew, existed original designs, little 
known or completely unknown, which had never before been 
photographed. 

The start I made at Turin, and there, at the Biblioteca Nazi- 
onale, I concentrated attention on a magnificent series of bound 
volumes, prepared specifically for the royal house of Savoy, in 
which a record had been kept of a variety of ballets and operas 
performed at Turin, Chambéry and other centres of Savoyan cul- 
ture. Very lovely these volumes are, red morocco the binding, 
tooled in gold, the text in exquisite calligraphy, and each contain- 
ing about thirty full-page drawings of sets, groups and individual 
performers. ‘The ballets represented were of all sorts. One ex- 
ploited the seventeenth century local costumes and customs of 
northern Italy: another danced its way through the “False Love” 
to the “True Love”: a third celebrated the discovery of tobacco and 
introduced many imaginative “American” dresses: still another, 
mythological in subject, sported with the heroes of ancient Greece, 
showing Aeschylus dancing a Morris, and Castor engaged in a 
violent game of battledore and shuttlecock with Pollux. The series 
of volumes presents an authentic record of royal divertissements in 
one of the most important Franco-Italian courts during the middle 
of the century. 

This, however, proved to be by no means the entire theatrical 
treasury of Turin. A volume of designs by Filippo Juvarra, the 
architect of so many buildings in the city and at one time an active 
scene designer, yielded much that was beautiful and interesting, 
while another volume brought to light a set of unreproduced Bi- 
bienas. Altogether the Biblioteca Nazionale provided some five 
hundred negatives. 

Thence to Parma, the town of the Teatro Farnese, first playhouse 
with a modern proscenium arch. At the Biblioteca Palatina was 
a set of about thirty original designs for stage sets and machines, 
penciled by someone Per il Teatro Farnese, but more probably 
Venetian in origin, for in one, with that extraordinary fancy of the 
baroque age, there is a great cloud scene with billowy cumulus 
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forming a lion and below a large VV (“Viva the Lion of St. 
Mark’s”, one may believe). Another major item of interest at 
Parma proved to be the manuscript of Leone de Somi’s Dialogues, 
that extraordinarily modern and up-to-date disquisition on the- 
atrical practice during the sixteenth century. 

At Milan came an embarrassment of riches. The Museo Teatrale 
alla Scala possesses much valuable material, including a certain 
number of Bibiena designs; but the Museo Teatrale was not all. 
At the Biblioteca Ambrosiana is preserved a very interesting early 
sketch by one of Pisanello’s school, and in the Gabinetto delle 
Stampe at the Castello a collection of drawings and prints unique 
in its variety. Mainly formed by Achille Bertarelli, it covers all 
branches of Italian life and culture. Bertarelli was an omnivorous 
collector: recognising, as so few do, that it is often the cheapest of 
popular prints, the flimsiest of programs and manifestoes which 
will be difficult to procure (because so readily destroyed) in the 
future, he set out to gather everything that came his way. The 
artistically beautiful and the precious thus come side by side with 
the vulgarly crude and financially (though not historically) worth- 
less. Many of these crude and “worthless” prints in his collection 
are unique, and give us entertaining pictures of the early Italian 
popular stage. In all, Milan proved, though exhaustingly hot, in- 
tellectually exciting. 

Passing over to England, I then took, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a complete photographic record of the Juvarra volume 
preserved there, of a set of Bibiena drawings, and of a very rare 
(and recently acquired) volume containing a number of mid- 
eighteenth century Polish plays. At the Soane Museum, too, there 
was some important material, notably the original plans by Carlo 
Fontana for the Teatro Tor di Nona at Rome. One thing more 
remained to be done:—the photographing of the vast Inigo Jones 
collection in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth. A glimpse of this collection was granted at the Museum of 
Modern Art this spring, when six designs were on exhibition; the 
entire series of drawings for masques and plays numbers nearly six 
hundred items. Chatsworth is a house of treasures, but certainly 
for those interested in the theatre, the gem of its lovely library is 
this relic of scenic work in the time of Shakespeare and his im- 
mediate successors. Looking through the volumes and portfolios, 
filled with rich costumes and richer scenes, Whitehall becomes lit 
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with candles and the King, splendidly clad, takes his place amid a 
hundred courtiers in some gorgeous show. For the first time has 
this invaluable series been photographed in its entirety. 

With this gathering of about three thousand reproductions, the 
Yale collection thus makes its formal start. The separate prints, 
after being classified, will be uniformly mounted and will thus be 
readily available for careful examination and comparison, while 
by means of the index a ready means will be provided for investiga- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to say that, while active work on this 
series of prints is being undertaken by a group of graduate students 
at Yale, the Department desires both the collection itself and the 
index to be at the service of any students who may care to make 
use of it. Compared with the immensity of stage material pre- 
served in hundreds of museums and libraries, no doubt the few- 
thousand-odd reproductions so far made will appear but a modest 
collection; but if, as we hope, this is steadily added to by the 
photographing both of larger collections and of interesting individ- 
ual items, it should, in not too long a time, become truly compre- 
hensive, while already an opportunity has been provided for the 
consulting of many prints and sketches hitherto well nigh unavail- 
able and in some instances completely unknown. 
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Over a stage recreated from the sixteenth century model for the Malvern 
Festival passed the allegorical figures of the old morality play, /nterlude 
of Youth: Riot, a swollen creature, red and purple, veinous and bloated; 
Lechery, soft flesh trussed in pale pink with silver mask under sleek gold 
head; Youth himself, clothed in the green and yellow of spring; Pride, a 
mandarin, vivid blue and silver with pale blue face. 











HELL HATH NO LIMITS 


Doctor Faustus at Malvern 


By HALLIE FLANAGAN 


HE tragedy of Faust is the hell of having your own way. 
More accurately, it is the tragedy of being granted the 


power to have your own way, and not knowing a way to 
have. The obvious point of the play is that Faust, after twenty-four 
years of satanic pleasure, must fulfil his part of the bargain by giv- 
ing his soul to the Devil. The difference between reading the play 
and seeing it performed is that these same pleasures, when pre- 
sented on the stage, are revealed in all their insignificance. The 
inadequacy and the dullness of sin become pitifully apparent as the 
play progresses, and at the end Faust is revealed as paying for the 
fun he never had. 

The scholar who has felt his soul ravished by Aristotle, who has 
eased a thousand desperate maladies with Galen, who has mastered 
the Institute of Justinian and bid adieu to divinity, discovers, when 
endowed with omniscience, that any question is better than its an- 
swer. ‘The adventurer who can make spirits fetch him what he 
pleases, perform what desperate enterprise he will, be on the earth 
as Jove is in the sky, finds that even the Devil himself can only 
conjure up seven sins, and those the ones already made familiar to 
him through his study of divinity. Faust, who believes he has pur- 
chased a world of profit and delight, of power, of honour, of 
omnipotence, and ends by giving the Duchess of Vanholt a dish 
of ripe grapes in January, is a damned, bored prestidigitator. 

Nowhere in literature is the tragic truth that anticipation is bet- 
ter than realization more mercilessly shown than in Doctor Faustus. 
The imaginings of Faustus are high; he dreams not only of living 
in all voluptuousness, of demonstrations magical and conjurations 
in some lusty grove, but of all wisdom, of all power, of joining the 
Spanish to the Afric shore, of bidding the moon drop from her 
sphere, of making the ocean overwhelm the world. Brought to 
fulfilment, these dreams dwindle. He longs to see the monuments 
and situation of bright-splendent Rome; he ends by bringing the 
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Pope a crack over the pate. He wants, being wanton and lascivi- 
ous, the fairest maid in Germany for a wife; he gets a devil, dressed 
like a woman, with fireworks. He expects to be, through the 
satanic wisdom of Mephistophilis, resolved of all ambiguities, but 
he receives, in answer to his questioning, only slender trifles, fresh- 
men’s suppositions. He who has the power to fly to India for gold, 
and ransack the ocean for the orient pearl, finds himself cheating 
a country bumpkin of forty dollars. He dreams of being emperor 
of the world, and ends by performing little tricks to please Charles V. 

In seeing the play, much more than in reading it, we realize that 
Faust’s passionate desire to escape his bargain and attain immortal- 
ity is due not so much to a wish to hold the joys he has attained 
as to his desire to exchange shadow for substance. This craving to 
lay hold on reality is shown best in the Helen episode. It is far 
more than the body of Helen that Faust wants. Has he not had 
culled out for him the fairest courtesans, brought every morning to 
his bed? It is more than a compliment when he says, “Sweet 
Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.” For the moment, he be- 
lieves that Heaven does indeed live in these lips. For Helen has 
laid hold on immortality. The thousand ships were launched and 
lost, the topless towers of Ilium burnt, Menelaus is dust and so is 
Paris, so is Achilles, so is Hector. But Helen lives forever, and in 
her arms Faust believes he may at last get what he is paying for. 
After he embraces her, however, he never mentions her again, and 
his next important words are, “Now I die eternally. ..would that 
I had...never read book.” 

The Malvern production of Doctor Faustus is based on the gen- 
erally accepted idea that the drama is a scholar’s play, written by 
an Elizabethan scholar about a scholar. Consequently, we see 
Faust immured in his study, surrounded by books, and smothered 
in black velvet draperies which shut out the world. Against this 
sombre background his good and evil angels, as well as Lucifer, 
Belzebub and the forces of evil, materialize. Such a production 
satisfies the tradition of the Elizabethan inner stage, and attains, by 
virtue of excellent acting, costuming, and lighting, dignity and a 
certain elegance. Modern as well as cosmic implications, however, 
are stifled by all this black velvet; and Chorus, a stately gentleman 
in scholar’s robes reading out of a book, keeps us out of the play as 
successfully as Mephistophilis, framing the circle on the ground, 
keeps the godly out of Hell. This is unfortunate if the play is 
meant to be anything more than a literary curiosity—as it most cer- 
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tainly is, just as Marlowe is more than an Elizabethan scholar and 
Faust more than a bargain-making pedant. 

True, many of the conceptions of Faust are aridly academic. 
His magic is taken out of the bookcase, his voluptuousness is the 
sex-starved dreaming of a professor, his vision of an altered society 
extends no further than a Germany walled about with brass and 
filled with college boys dressed in silk. But Faust, like Marlowe, 
found out things as he went along. Like Marlowe, he found Hell, 
if not pleasant, at least educational. As Mephistophilis prophesied, 
experience changed his mind, and the Faust who cursed the immor- 
tality he craved, and cried to himself “Why wert thou not a creature 
wanting soul?” had gone more than twenty-four years from the 
Faust who remarked that Hell’s a fable. Like Marlowe, Faust 
died of growing-pains. 

It was no such agonized education and no such death that we 
witnessed on the velvet stage at Malvern. The hellish creatures 
materializing upon that stage were all out of books, plausible, but 
not petrifying. When Lucifer himself offers to show Faust the 
Seven Deadly Sins in their proper shape, we have a right to expect 
more than a well-costumed materialization of our own biblical con- 
ceptions of Pride, Covetousness, Wrath, Envy, Gluttony, Sloth and 
Lechery. We have a right to be at once enamoured and terrified. 
If the stage manager cannot arrange this, satanic forces must be 
invoked, for whatever else the production of Faustus lacks it must 
not lack the chief quality Marlowe possessed—madness. 

William Blake conceived Hell and Purgatory in terms compar- 
able to Marlowe’s. For him, too, Hell had no limits and was not 
circumscribed in one self place. The God of Blake could stretch 
out his arms and bend his ireful brows. Receiving Faust with that 
flaming legend written on his arm, the God of Blake could throw 
him down again to Hell. The mountains of Blake could fall on 
Faust and hide him from the heavy wrath of God. Clinging to 
some such dizzy height as that of the crags in Blake’s drawings, the 
small figure of Faust might make us sensible of the littleness of 
man in contrast to the titanic forces conjured up by his aspiring 
pride and insolence. On some such fiery sky as that conceived by 
Blake we might see, with Faust, Christ’s blood streaming in the 
firmament. Those strange cliffs and towering precipices of Blake 
might afford, could we achieve them—and what are stages for if 
not to show forth the impossible?—appropriate playing space for 
the burning of Apollo’s laurel-bough, the hellish fall of Faust. 
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A DESIGNER AT WORK 


By LEE MITCHELL 


URING intervals in the rehearsals 

of Green Grow the Lilacs at the 
Northwestern University Theatre in the 
summer of 1932, there were frequent dis- 
cussions about possible titles for unwritten 
plays; and it was always Lynn Riggs who 
started them. “More Sky is a good one,” 
said Riggs once. “As remote as possible in 
setting—Crete, or Egypt, or the lost At- 
lantis—with a simple plot in blank verse. 
Two men, and a woman-and-a-half, with 
the men as contrasting as Plato’s white and 
black horses, and an imminent catastrophe. 
Possibly the Deluge, as the climax of the 
last act. Costumes and setting very 
barbaric.” 

The following winter, in New York, in 
Hollywood, and in Santa Fe, the idea de- 
veloped and took form in Lynn Riggs’ 
mind. We, at Northwestern, followed it 
through the stages of outline, first draft, 
second, third, and fourth drafts, to com- 
pleted script. In March, 1934, the fin- 
ished play arrived, with this penciled no- 
tation on its title-page: “I don’t care 
what you do with it in the visualization, 
but for the love of God preserve the leg- 
endary character of the thing. Make it 
as colorful as you can; it can’t be too 


boldly done. Plato’s story of the Atlantis 
may give you an idea or two.” 

The play itself was a nearly perfect de- 
sign show. A narrative of heroic range, in 
verse, with the locale the continent of the 
lost Atlantis. Riggs in the script described 
the scenes. Scene one: “A curving section 
of the great sea-wall of Atlantis looms out 
of the darkness, stretching from left to 
right across the back of the stage. It is 
just before dawn. At the right of the vis- 
ible wall, fragile steps are hung, ascending 
to the top in a zig-zag, indicating by three 
low platforms the successive additions to 
the wall’s height. The lower wall, heavily 
buttressed with great blocks of stone, has 
been covered with a brassy substance re- 
sembling gold; the next is plastered with 
tin; the third and top one is made of huge 
blocks of stone of varying shades. At the 
bottom of the lower steps, where the 
ascent begins, is a large plaque, a bronze 
image of the god Poseidon, fastened to the 
wall. In front of the wall, to the left, a 
low-roofed guard-house. The vast and 
starry blue sky fades to grey as the scene 
progresses; then, towards the end, has the 
warm color of the western sky at dawn. 
The sea pounds at the restraining wall. 
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Nothing else can be heard.” Scene two: 
“The throne-room of Atlantis, dimly lit. 
Shining out of the darkness at the back are 
three golden objects: a gigantic horned bull 
leaping from the left all the way toward 
centre stage, high up, his great horns 
curved backward; directly below his 
threatening hooves the twin thrones of 
Atlantis, ornate and splendid, close to- 
gether on a platform reached by a series of 
steps; at right, the flat mass of a huge 
gilded door. On it, a map of the known 
world. Whenever this door is opened, the 
sound of the sea can be heard. In the left 
wall, down, a corbeled arch, curtained 
with rich fabric. Against the right wall, 
the eight lesser thrones on a low platform. 
A door downstage right leads into the cor- 
ridor.” 

For a starting point we went back to 
several of the reconstructions which were 
so popular at the beginning of the century. 
At that time soundings made by the British 
vessel Challenger and the American ship 
Dolphin had revealed in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean an undersea plateau, 
stretching eastward from the Antilles to 
the Canaries, a thousand miles long and 
about five hundred in breadth, with the 
Canaries and Azores as supposed mountain- 
peaks of this vast land. The discovery 
stirred a number of writers to speculation 
as to the nature of the submerged tract. 
Out came the Chaldean, Egyptian, and 
Indian stories of the Deluge, and number- 
less books and magazine articles were writ- 
ten on the subject. Domestic customs, 
religion, architecture, and even the com- 
plexion of the inhabitants, were recon- 
structed from the scraps of legend. 

From a score of notes on architecture 
and ornament, and the descriptions given 
in the script, the scenes were first sketched, 
and scaled down to ground-plans of the 
Northwestern University Theatre stage. 
The process was mainly one of simplifica- 
The guard-house in scene one was 


Guard- 


tion. 
eliminated as being too difficult. 


houses and out-houses are too much alike, 
especially on dimly lit stages, to have any 
dignity. ‘The three tiers of the wall dis- 
appeared, being irrelevant, and the wall be- 
came a monolith. The plaque of Poseidon, 
important in the scene, turned into a full- 
size bust, framed in a ten-foot niche. In 
scene two the ten thrones became five, 
(Imagine the valuable floor space ten 
thrones would occupy! Only five were 
used.) The bronze doorway—for reasons 
apparent below—became a curtained arch, 
while the map was shifted to the high wall 
centre. The only mechanical problem of 
consequence was caused by the show having 
but one intermission. The scene sequence 
ran: scene one—the wall; scene two—the 
throne-room; scene three—the throne- 
room; scene four—the wall again. The 
intermission fell between scenes two and 
three, necessitating two very fast changes 
from the wall to the throne-room and back 
again. This was solved by designing the 
sets to roll on casters. 

Scene one was made a corner of the 
wall, low at the upstage apex, rising 
steeply in forced perspective, to disappear 
at either side of the stage behind the tor- 
mentors. Poseidon’s niche was on stage 
right. The levels and flats forming the 
walls were set up on wagons, with the wall 
hinged at the apex. Shifting required only 
the stacking of the onstage step-units on 
the platforms behind, folding the entire set 
face-to-face, Poseidon and all, and rolling 
it off as one piece. Scene two was designed 
to suggest a corner of the throne-room, 
with the rest of that vast hall running off 
diagonally into the imagination of the 
audience. (The imagination of the audi- 
ence is frequently capable of holding more 
scenery than the stage, as every designer 
well knows, and in heavy scenes one is apt 
to make use of it to the utmost.) The two 
walls with their attendant steps were set 
up on two wagons, rolled together, and 
lashed at a single joint. Draperies, 
thrones, and steps were all carried on these 
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two rolling units. The shifting of the 
sets, at this point, became a problem more 
for a traffic-cop than a technician. 

In designing the settings, two main 
points were considered: the foci of atten- 
tion, and the underlying mood or tone of 
each scene. The first was established by 
running the lines of the sets to convergence 
at the loci of the most significant character- 
scenes. Thus, in scenes one and four, be- 
ginning and ending atop the wall, the lines 
of the wall shot directly to the important 
spot, centre. In scenes two and three 
there were two important points of empha- 
sis: the twin-thrones, and the arch. Band- 
courses of ornament were drawn to lead 
the eye to the former, while when the cur- 
tains were raised the attention was shifted 
naturally to the brighter archway. For 
coloring, scenes one and four were in misty 
blues and greys. Scenes two and three were 
devised in a range of red, red-purple, and 
brown, for the stuffy airless effect of the 
throne-room referred to throughout the 
play. Heavy red curtains over the arch, 
being raised, revealed the turquoise sea and 
verdant landscape, affording a sharp con- 
trast and giving a symbolic relief from the 
monochromatic oppression of the interior. 

Ornament and costume were kept to 
four primitive colors: vermilion, turquoise, 
ultramarine blue, and lemon yellow—two 
transparent and two opaque colors—and 
these were used to establish the psycholog- 
ical relationships of the characters. Critias, 
the protagonist, appeared in  purple-red 
with gold and vermilion armor, turquoise 
bracelets and jewelry, while Mestor, the 
twin-king and villain, wore blue-green, 
with polished black armor and vermilion 
ornaments. Hera, the woman, vacillating 
between the two, wore light blue-green in 
the first scene with Mestor, and red there- 
after. Critias’ henchmen were costumed in 
clay-red and brown. Those of Mestor 
were in blue-green of a darker shade than 
their master. 

A distinctive character in the costuming 


was effected by combining features of early 
Greek and Egyptian garb. Kings and 
nobles were put into ankle-length tunics, 
girded with metal belts, wide round metal 
collars decorated in the four colors, and 
helmets, skull-fitting, with enormous crests. 
The women, including Hera, were given 
similar tunics with molded bodices on the 
order of the Cretan figurines, ornamented 
in the same set of four colors. Bound hair, 
bracelets, armlets, and long earrings com- 
pleted the costumes. The soldiers were 
uniformed in short terry-cloth tunics with 
metal belts and dull red Phoenician caps. 
Each was armed with a dagger, and a nine- 
foot tasseled lance. 

It was a drama of design, broad line, and 
bold color, and as such it had many mag- 
nificent moments. There was one at the 
end of the first scene when Critias, having 
mounted the steps to the top of the wall, 
stands up against the sky, arms outspread, 
while the trumpets announce the day and a 
lemon-yellow dawn creeps up across the 
horizon. There was another at the end of 
the third scene. The throne-room, stifled 
in red-purples and umbers, sleeps suffocat- 
ingly. Outside a trumpet calls. The 
heavy red curtain lifts from the arch, and 
in rushes Mestor, green and black, while 
from all sides his green-armored soldiers 
advance, changing the scene from a dull 
monochrome to a sudden conflict of color 
as the two brothers, mortal enemies, come 
face-to-face for their final clash. And there 
was the last scene, black, with the red sky 
stretching up into slow violet. The van- 
quished Critias stands chained to a ring in 
the floor, while the guards on the wall all 
around and above him, like a circle of vul- 
tures, wait on his death. 


News and Notes 


HE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
redeem the feat of increasing its 
membership by 26 per cent last year despite 
the difficult financial condition of many 
Little Theatres. The Conference report 
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Volpone hears his own last will and testament 
read by the Judge: the last act of Stefan 
Zweig’s version of Ben Jonson’s /’o/pone pre- 
sented by the Repertory Playhouse of Seattle, 
Washington, under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton W. James. The settings are 
the work of Burton W. James and Hugo 
Alde, the costumes by Betty Lou Borton. 





VOLPONE AT SEATTLE 








THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


shows an active year behind and an eventful 
one in prospect. In addition to the routine 
tasks of circulating play releases of new full- 
length American manuscript plays, tried out 
in production by member-theatres, of bringing 
together through its personnel service good 
jobs and trained workers, of carrying on an 
information bureau deluged daily with re- 
quests for every kind of service, The Na- 
tional Theatre Conference last year routed 
three exhibitions over a road stretching from 
Seattle to Vermont, arranged a National 
Conference in New York and Regional 
Conferences in Seattle, Oklahoma (the first 
held in that locality), North Carolina, 
Evanston and California. It was successful 
in arranging road tours for two member- 
theatres: a summer tour for the Goodman 
Theatre of Chicago, and one for the autumn 
with the Hedgerow Theatre. Leaving a 
section of its company behind to continue 
the work of the permanent theatre, the 
Hedgerow goes on a tour, from October to 
January, into at least nineteen states. 

As the new season starts, the Conference 
continues these phases of its work and also 
announces five additions to its growing list 
of publications. To successful earlier volumes 
like Boleslavsky’s Acting, Gilder’s 4 Thea- 
tre Library and McCandless’ 4 Method of 
Lighting the Stage, the Conference will 
add: Kai Khosru and Other Plays for Chil- 
dren by Dorothy Coit, acting versions of 
the King-Coit Theatre and School; Behind 
the Magic Curtain, folk scenes from the 
repertory of the Junior Players of The 
Neighborhood Playhouse; The Little Clay 
Cart, in the Neighborhood Playhouse acting 
version ; Architecture for the Modern T hea- 
tre, fully illustrated; and, for next spring, 
Theatre Museums and Collections, by 
Rosamond Gilder and George Freedley. 


NEW alliance between the Art Institute 
A of Chicago and the University of Chi- 
cago marks a further step in the progress 
of education since it ties even more closely 


the purely technical work of the specialist 
with the necessary academic studies. By 
taking one college course each term in the 
University in addition to regular work in 
the Institute the art student will now be 
able to receive the degree either of Bachelor 
of Fine Arts or Bachelor of Dramatic Arts 
—a further recognition of the fact that the 
modern theatre artist cannot work ade- 
quately without the foundation of a broad 
general education. 


EUX TRETEAUX ET PERSONNAGES,amaga- 

zine devoted to the work of Little Thea- 
tres, has this to say about the Ohel troupe, 
brought to Paris by its founder and director, 
M. Halévy: “Quant 4 la Palestine elle est 
venue a nous, et sa lecon nous a paru d’une 
importance capitale. La troupe Ohel...a 
présenté aux Parisiens une série de spectacles 
d’une perfection, d’une puissance, d’une 
authenticité indépassables...qui l’a vu ne 
peut l’oublier.” 


HE Omaha Community Playhouse is 
aes of the first to announce its pro- 
gram for the new season. Opening with 
The Good Fairy, this theatre directed by 
Bernard Szold goes on to the varied fare of 
Dear Brutus ; Inheritors; De Witt Bodeen’s 
A Thing of Beauty, a play about Keats; 
Volpone by Stefan Zweig ; Heijerman’s The 
Good Hope; and, finally, an English trans- 
lation of René Fauchois’ Prenez Garde a la 
Peinture. 


HE Cleveland Play House names six- 

teen plays in its production plans for 
1934-35, classifying them as new manu- 
scripts, recent successes in New York and 
London, from the great world theatre, and 
revivals. The new plays include: Afternoon 
by Grace Dorcas Ruthenberg, Twice Shy 
by Leslie Hart, Something to Live For by 
George O’Neil, poet and author of the 
play American Dream; and Forty Grand 
by Robert Wallsten and Charles Alan. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 
B’way,Inc.! The Theatreas a Business, 
by Morton Eustis. Dodd, Mead: $2. 
(To be published on November 1.) 

ECENT indications show that the 

theatre industry is willing to set its 
house in order—if it can find a way to do 
it. In the past such attempts have met 
with failure—as much from lack of knowl- 
edge as from lack of coéperation. ‘Today, 
under the aegis of the NRA, the codpera- 
tion seems to give hope of achievement: 
theatre people, from ticket seller to actor 
and producer, are at last sitting around a 
table and considering their common trou- 
bles. Because of that present willingness 
to try and work together there could not 
be a more opportune time for the appear- 
ance of B’way, Inc.! Here is the factual 
information on which any intelligent ap- 
praisal of the theatre industry must be 
based. If the members of the industry 
would study carefully the material Morton 
Eustis has collected, they could not help 
but have a broader picture of the present 
condition of the theatre and thus be better 
able to plan ways of overcoming the diffi- 
culties that have combined to rob the the- 
atre of its heritage of prosperity and turn 
it into a complex organization of groups 
fighting at cross-purposes. 

The author shows that in the threatre— 
of all industries the most highly organized 
from the standpoint of number and variety 
of the groups into which its workers have 
banded to protect jobs and wages—the con- 


flict is not so much between capital and 
labor as it is between art and business, and 
labor union and labor union. Every craft 
has its own protective union; and each of 
these has seemed, in the past, to have no 
thought of another. At one time, for ex- 
ample, some fifty theatre workers were de- 
prived of a summer’s employment (at re- 
duced salaries and box-office prices) because 
a stagehands’ union insisted that the man- 
ager hire fifteen men instead of the six 
already operating the show. 

By no means is the whole fault on the 
side of labor. Some producers have 
dodged bills and obligations. Ticket scalpers 
have made money by the simple process of 
selling seats for hit shows—sometimes more 
money than the producer himself. And few 
seemed concerned that the process was 
costing the industry respect and patronage. 

An approach to the theatre not at- 
tempted in any other book for general con- 
sumption is the author’s examination of the 
business possibilities of each theatre art and 
trade. Chapter by chapter he takes up the 
producer, playwright, actor, scene designer, 
theatre owner and manager. He explains 
what developments in the theatre and the 
particular trade during the past two dec- 
ades have had a bearing on each class of 
worker and shows the opportunities and 
handicaps under which they all work. Fig- 
ures give an indication of the possibilities of 
earning a living in the worker’s chosen 
field, the extent to which competition has 
grown, the attempts to broaden the field 
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of success. The individual chapters, as well 
as revealing information which many the- 
atre workers have long suspected but have 
never been able to know definitely, must be 
of inestimable value to anyone considering 
a career in the theatre. To those already 
in the theatre, the material of the book will 
give a more complete understanding of its 
complex problems, the relation one trade 
bears to another and of their business 
methods and possibilities. 

Readers of THEATRE Arts are familiar 
with the general outlines of this book, for 
a good deal of the material first appeared 
in the series of articles Mr. Eustis con- 
tributed during the past year. Much of 
the material is new, however, and several 
completely new chapters have been added. 
An extremely important feature of the book 
is the appendix, in which are printed the 
full texts of the contracts and agreements 
under which the industry works and whose 
terms the producer must meet in dealing 
with playwright, actor, chorus member, 
scene designer, musician and stagehand. If 
for no other reason than that the producer 
has been forced to accept and abide by 
them, these contracts, as much as the re- 
vised NRA Code, are now the basis upon 
which the industry must build a prosperous 
theatre. It is excellent to find them all 
in one place, ready for reference or study. 
The Restoration Theatre, by Mon- 
tague Summers. Macmillan: $3.75 
™ HEN Hart and Mohun, Mrs. 

Marshall and Nell Gwyn, Bet- 
terton and Smith, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle acted what Dryden, Wycher- 
ley, Otway and Congreve wrote, the theatre 
. . . had reached a zenith of brilliance... 
which will probably never again be so fully 
compassed and achieved.” ‘The Restoration 
is, indeed, a period to which everyone who 
loves the theatre turns with eagerness and 
delight, one of those rare moments in the 
current of theatrical history when player 
and playwright met on the same plane of 
brilliant capacity and brought into being 


unique creation—in this case the comedy 
of manners. Charles the Second’s return 
to England after the dour years of civil 
war and puritan repression affected society 
like strong drink on a system long deprived 
of alcohol. The English spirit, completely 
disillusioned, rushed with joy to every form 
of release and diversion, and the theatres 
under the direct patronage of the genial 
king and his less genial brother were the 
bubbling centre of fashionable gaiety. 

It is to this theatre—roughly to the years 
between 1660 and 1700—that Montague 
Summers has devoted the greater part of 
forty years of intensive study. That study 
has already produced a series of erudite and 
authoritative editions of the works of the 
leading Restoration dramatists, Dryden, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Otway, Aphra Behn, 
Shadwell and others. The profound and de- 
tailed study of his texts which characterizes 
Mr. Summers’ editorial labors has given 
him a completely documented knowledge of 
the Restoration stage. This volume, there- 
fore, in which he presents the results of his 
researches—or rather in which he begins a 
long promised history of the Restoration 
Theatre—is an invaluable contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject. 

Beginning with play announcements, and 
the methods used to advertise performances 
and lure the passer-by into the playhouse, 
Mr. Summers leads us into the theatres, in- 
troduces us to our fellow auditors in pit, 
box and gallery, comments on their man- 
ners, mostly bad, describes the physical 
aspects of the auditorium, stage and scene, 
takes us into the tireing room where Mr. 
Pepys saw the fascinating Nelly, “all un- 
ready” and most seductive—bids us listen 
to the witty and topical prologues and epi- 
logues from which so many vivid details of 
theatrical custom can be learned, discusses 
at length the interesting question of realism 
on the Restoration stage, and the settings, 
scenery, lights and costumes we might see 
there. Mr. Summers has had the unusual 
experience of testing his immense scholarly 
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knowledge in the practical medium of ac- 
tual production. The Phoenix, the object 
of which was “the adequate presentation of 
the plays of the older dramatists”, was 
founded in his house in September, 1919. In 
connection with this and other groups, Mr. 
Summers saw a number of Restoration plays 
come to life with greatest success and wit- 
nessed the vindication of his belief that “the 
drama of the Restoration . . . fully to be 
appreciated and understood must be seen 
on the stage, and the plays moreover must 
be given as nearly the original production 
as modern methods and changing conditions 
will reasonably permit.” 

Mr. Summers writes with the authority 
to which his encyclopaedic knowledge of his 
period entitles him, and no one who has a 
keen interest in the theatre can fail to find 
his book valuable. To the student of the- 
atre history it is obviously essential, to those 
familiar with the dramatic literature of the 
period it will be illuminating and helpful, 
while the producer of Restoration plays will 
find it a mine of information. The book 
is amply illustrated and each chapter car- 
ries detailed notes which serve as a running 
bibliography. Finally, as an Appendix, Mr. 
Summers has given us the text of a most 
entertaining “‘satyr’”, called The Play- 
House, by Robert Gould, written in 1685 
and giving through its virulent diatribe a 
vivid picture of the theatre of the time. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND REPRINTS 
ETWEEN seasons, in publishing, is 
the time for popular anthologies and 
new editions of books that have found 
favor in the past. From the theatre books 


that have been issued within the past few 
months, there are certain worth the stu- 
dent’s or teacher’s note. So, for example, 
Oxford University Press has added to its 
compact little volumes in “The World’s 
Classics” series two new collections: Five 
Pre-Shakespearean Comedies, edited with 
an introduction by F. S. Boas; and Five 
Elizabethan Comedies, edited with an in- 
troduction by A. K. MclIlwraith. The 
former, done with Professor Boas’ usual 
scholarly care, includes these transitional 
plays: Fulgens and Lucrece, Heywood’s 
The Four PP, Ralph Roister Doister, 
Gascoigne’s Supposes, and Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle. The latter contains: Lyly’s 
Campaspe, Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale, 
Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday, and the an- 
onymous Merry Devil of Edmonton. 
(Each volume, 80 cents). 

Jane Manner, drama and speech teacher, 
has compiled a comprehensive group of se- 
lections of poetry and prose which she calls 
The Silver Treasury (Samuel French, $3), 
an adequate book for readers and teachers 
for they will find in it enough variety of 
poems, scenes from plays, stories in mono- 
logue and dialogue, to fill almost any need. 
Footnotes on the amount of time necessary 
for delivery are a good addition. 

Shortly before his death, Montrose J. 
Moses revised his excellent volume, The 
Passion Play of Oberammergau, adding 
notes of the latest performance and re- 
editing his introduction. The book still 
has the finest available translation of the 


Passion Play itself. (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 





Five Piays, by James Bridie. Constable, 
London. $3. 

Le THEATRE JAPONAIS, by A. Iacovleff and 8. 
Elisseeff. Illustrated. $50. 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE, by V. Kataev. Wishart, 
London. $1.25. 

Tue MAITLANDS, by Ronald Mackenzie. Gol- 
lancz, London. $1.25. 

A Man’s Hovussz, by John Drinkwater. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, London. $1.25. 





Newly Published Theatre Books 


THE CENSOR, THE DRAMA AND THE FILM, 1900- 
1934, by Dorothy Knowles. Allen and 
Unwin. $3. 


New SAMUEL FRENCH PLays. How Do You 
Do, Sir? and Other Short Plays, by Alfred 
Kreymborg, $1; Faint Perfume, by Zona 
Gale, $.75; The Man From Home, by Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, }$.75. 


TONIGHT THE BALLeTr, by Adrian Stokes. Essays. 
Faber and Faber, London. $1.50. 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


BY THE D’OyLy CarTE CoMPANY 





At the D’Oyly Carte productions of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, the audience is 
half the show, a large audience that is made 
up not only of old Gilbert and Sullivan fans 
but of young people who go regularly and 
often to enjoy the rich voices, the great va- 
riety of characterization, the sparkling, sure 
technique of these English singing actors, 
and to hear in their finest form the undying 
humor of Gilbert’s librettos and the in- 
comparable mixture of lovely melody and fine 
orchestration in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s scores. 
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the Gabinetto delle 
Stampe at the Castello, Milan—one 
of the many theatre collection items 
Allardyce Nicoll found and _ photo- 
graphed during the collector's junket 
he writes about on page 860. 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 


DEALERS IN NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT AND 
RARE THEATRICAL BOOKS 





Catalogues issued 
Correspondence invited 


79 High Street 


Monmouthshire ENGLAND 


NEWPORT 


+t MAKING the road to tempta- 
tion easier and more fascinating may 
be said to be the basis of a new Art 
Collectors’ Course at the Florence 
Cane School of Art, New York. The 
course is to be conducted by J. B. 
Neuman, not only an authority on 
modern art but on theatre material 
for the ambitious collector as well. 








FIRST EDITIONS 
OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S PLAYS 
FOR SALE 
Van Zorn. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
New York, 1914. $8.50. 
The Porcupine. A Drama in Three Acts. 
New York, 1915. $4.00. 


BOX 501 THEATRE ARTS 





WANTED 


The Saint, A Play in 
Four Acts. Ist ed., Boni & Liveright, 
New York, 1925. Box 871. 

DRAMA QUARTERLY, Chicago. Issue con- 
taining E. A. Robinson's poem, “Ben 
Jonson Entertains a Man from Strat- 
ford”. Box 271. 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, Volume One, 
Number 3—May, 1917. Box 10. 

SPECIMEN BooK oF THEATRICAL CUTS. 
Sales book of Ledger Job Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, George W. Childs, 
proprietor. Philadelphia, 1869. Box 
501 


STARK YOUNG. 


THs excerpt froma letter to Bram 
Stoker may evoke sympathy from 
Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts who 
have faced a long line at the box- 
office of the D’Oyle Carte Company: 
“Thank you, very much for so 
kindly remembering your promise. 
Two stalls are better than one, & 
one stall is better than none—so I'll 
have one if I can’t get two—& two 
if I can. 
(Signed ) 


W. 8. Gilbert” 





A Collection of Eight Hundred Plays given in 
Paris Theatres from 1835-1865 contained in 


“MAGASIN THEATRAL” 


24 volumes consisting of approximately 800 
plays and 50 portraits in lithography. Price, $80. 


B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 
13 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 





*+ THE September Bulletin of the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
recording a recent gift of three 
Chinese and Lamaistic textile cos- 


tumes for use in religious dance- 
dramas, carries an interesting article 
on the Tibetan Dance of the Red- 
Devil Tiger. Dating from the pre- 
Buddhist era, the dance’s purpose “was 
apparently to expel the old year with 
its demons of ill luck.” Time and the 
Buddhists have made many changes 
in this religious ritual, but the dance 
in which the Devil-Tiger costume is 
used is still a ceremony of awe and 
drama, worthy the permanent record 
the Metropolitan now gives it. 


ole 


"" THE diaries kept by John 
Byng (1740-1813), the fifth Lord 
Torrington, are, with their interest- 
ing comments on the period's theatre, 
now published in England. Two 
parts of The Torrington Diaries— 
amusing records of life in Georgian 
England—have appeared in THE- 
ATRE ARTS. Several years ago 
Douglas Clayton picked up the first 
manuscript volume of the diary in 
London for £5. Close examination 
convinced him of its interest; and a 
second visit to the Garrick Street 
junk-shop rewarded him with six ad- 
ditional volumes. 





PUPPETRY BULLETIN: 1934-1935 


A guide to puppet books, companies and equip- 
ment. Send 3c stamp for your copy. 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


BIRMINGHAM MICHIGAN 
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VOLUME ONE, NUMBER 5 


GAZETTE 


Old Playbills; Theatre 
Prints and Engravings; 
Plays; Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts. 


CoL.ectors’ LuRE 
Unless otherwise indicated, all corre- 
spondence in regard to any of these 
items should be sent to the box number 
given, c/o THEATRE ARTs. 





BoorTHIANA: 51 portraits and scenes; 32 
playbills; 13 sketches; 5 autograph 
letters (2 of Booth); 2 autographs; 
memoir by William Winter from the 
N. Y. Tribune, June 7, 1893; all relat- 
ing to Edwin Booth and his associ- 
ates. On uniform sheets, mounted or 
inlaid and ready for binding. Price 
for entire group: $75. Box 800. 

BootH (Junius Brutus). Memoirs of, 
from His Birth to the Present Time: 
with an appendix containing original 
letters from persons of rank and 
celebrity. Portrait, 8 vo., full morocco, 
uncut. (Frederick Burgess’ copy, with 
book-plate.) $6. Box 811. 

H. P. PHevps. Players of a Century, A 
Record of the Albany Stage. Albany, 
1850. Half-calf. $5. Box 808. 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 
separately in leather. In each case, 
all sheets present and laid in larger 
sheets. Anything for a Quiet Life, 
1662. The Mayor of Quinborough, 
1661. Both, $12. Box 19. 

ANNA CoRA RITCHIE (Mrs. Mowatt), 
Mimic Life, or Before and Behind the 
Curtain. First Edition. Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston, 1856. $10. Box 250. 

SEILHAMER. History of the American 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1891. $15. Box 29. 

XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (c. 
1770). Considered source-book of in- 
formation on Commedia  dell’Arte. 
Magnificent copy. £12. Box 22. 

C. CoquEeLiIn. L’Art du Comédien. Paris, 
1894. Half calf. $5. Box 403. 

ADA REHAN, Daughter of Comedy, by 
William Winter. New York, 1891. 
Large paper bound in ornamental 
cloth—Presentation inscription: “To 
Hilary Bell with the compliments of 
Augustin Daly”. $7. Box 231. 

SABBATTINI. D’Pratica de Fabricar 
Scene. Authentic first edition, 1637. 
£12/10/-. carriage paid. Box 27. 

THREE AMERICAN THEATRE ITEMS. Tony 
Pastor’s Combination Songster, prob- 
ably first edition, paper bound. Life 
and Recollections of Yankee Hill, 
New York, 1850, half-morocco, orig- 
inal wrappers bound in. Walter M. 
Leman, Memories of an Old Actor, 
San Francisco, 1886. $12. Box 16. 

THREE ENGLISH THEATRE ITEMS. A Phil- 
osophical Inquiry into the Source of 
the Pleasures Derived from Tragic 
Representations from Which is De- 
duced the Secret of Giving Dramatic 
Interest to Tragedies Intended for 
the Stage. By M. M-Dermot. Lon- 
don, 1824. First edition. Journal of a 
London Playgoer, 1851-1866, by Henry 
Morley. London, 1891. The Old Play- 
Goer, by William Robson. First edi- 
tion, London, 1846. $15 for the three. 
Box 103. 

Gorpon Craic. Collection of 31 “Black 
Figure” woodcuts. Including theat- 
rical designs, marionettes, etc. Very 
limited issue, with manuscript text by 
the artist. Box 41. 

Pec WorFINGTON. Mezzotint. $3. Box 34. 
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A PLAYER'S 
HANDBOOK 


The Theory and Practice of Acting 








By 
Samuel Selden 
Co-Author with H. D. Sellman of 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 
. 
$2.75 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., New York 























] FALL AND WINTER PUBLICATIONS kk 
History, Criticism and FATHER GoosE Geo rge M. Cohan 
Biography by Gene Fowler. The early days of calls it: "A grand 


moving pictures. Covici, Friede. ° cee: 5 
GENE O’Nem., A Poet’s PiL- 
EUGE . LETTERS FROM GREENROOM GHOSTS proce of writing 


MAGE — 
yy Dana Skinner. Dial Press. ay Johan Miasen Beows. Viking: Mi r G RAN 
THE CINGALESE PRINCE bd 


BUGENE O’NEILL 


gh tee yp a ian es by Brooks Atkinson, drama critic. Es- A Play by ARTHUR GOODRICH 
A Critical Study by Sophus Keith Win- says. Doubleday, Doran. November 7. Author of “Caponsacchi,” “So This Is 
ther. Random House. , Leadon” ate. 
§SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY AND WHAT Plays George M. Cohan: “It ought to play 
Ir TeLts Us VALLEY ForGE like a house afire. I read it twice.” 
by C. F. E. Spurgeon. Macmillan. by Maxwell Anderson. Doubleday. = Marquis: Ayn 18 - - Grant. 
3 mportant as vivid biography. More im- 
SHAKESPEARE ; . , RACES ; portant as moving, splendidly written 
by George Saintsbury. Reprinted, with by Ferdinand Bruckner. Knopf. drama. $2.00 
ee oe The veg os rag CONVERSATION PIECE At dt iachaiiies 
of English Literature. Macmillan. by Noel Coward. Doubleday. ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. : NEW YORK 





SHAKESPEARE AND TotsToy _ Tae Rocx 
by G. Wilson Knight. Pamphlet No. by T. S. Eliot 
88 of the English Association. Oxford. 7 oo on 








Pageant Play. Har- 








court, Brace. 


My Own Story 
by Marie Dressler. Little, Brown. 7 ie McBride. The Art of the Dance 
ZEGFELD: THE GREAT GLORIFIER Poacy Be Setitien Dieaas 


by Eddie Cantor and David Freedman. ‘ : ; , ; 
Alfred H. King. » gpm Heyward. Modern Library Edited by Sheldon Cheney 


, t 
meee, Enc.! ne DopsworTH 
Eustis poe tage bet gare mde Bo oie by Sidney Howard. Harcourt, Brace. 
-e alia YELLOw JACK 
THe AMERICAN THEATRE ‘ by wee Howard. Harcourt, Brace. 
As seen by its critics 1752-1934. Edited : : , 


Twenty singularly suggestive and 
informative essays, a unique con- 
tribution to the subject and a tren- 
chant document in the history of 


























by Montrose J. Moses and John Mason Escape ME Never! modern art. “I think no other 

Brown. W. W. Norton. by Margaret Kennedy. Doubleday. dancer can read this book without 
ITALIAN PopuLAR CoMEDY JUDGMENT Day feeling mew inspiration, under- 

by K. M. Lea. Two volumes. Oxford. by Elmer Rice. Coward-McCann. standing, new life. and certainly no 
REALISM IN THE DRAMA THE ComPLeTe ROMEO AND JULIET dance student will read it without 

by Hugh Sykes Davies. Cambridge. Original version, and that used in the profit, stimulus, deeper insight. _ 
T ish Katharine Cornell production. Intro- From Sheldon Cheney’s introduc- 
BCHNIQUE IN DRAMATIC ART — duction by Brooks Atkinson. Double- tion. 

by Halliam Bosworth. Revised edition. day. December 5. Price $7.50 

Macmillan. SHERIDAN: THE RIVALS 
How To SEE A PLAy special edition edited by R. L. Purdy. e 

by Richard Burton. Revised edition. Oxford. 

eenian. Hevp-EacH-OTHER CLUB La Argentina 
Actors’ INTERPOLATIONS IN GREEK one-act play by Booth Tarkington. By André Levinson 
TRAGEDY Appleton-Century. 

With special reference to the Iphigenia | THE DISTAFF SIDE al e , : 

in Aulis of Euripides. By D. L. Page.| py John Van Druten. Knopf. A study in Spanish dancing with 

Oxford. December. Tan Reh ee Nemes 32 plates. Edition limited to 500 
Tur Cowes IN AMERICA by Keith Winter. Doubleday. pe Price $10.00 

Being the Diary of Mrs. Sam Cowell sins : 

During Her Husband’s Concert Tour in Play Anthologies e 

the Years 1860-61. Edited by M. Will- 

son Disher. Oxford. November. ar nae rst Houghton, Mifflin 

oy Eugene Lyons. Houghton, \ : 

Tue Necro 1N LITERATURE AND Tne gt Order from 

SS Bente: ; ised editi The Dutch Merchant, 1918, Prisoners of THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 

by Benjamin Brawley. Revised edition W ar, by Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. 40 E. 49th Street; New York City 

including new chapter on The Stage. 

Dodd, Mead. (Continued on next page) 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 

Play Production — Pantomime — Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics — Voice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 

Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 


mitory. 
45th Year 
New Term—January 28, 1935 
Address REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 

























GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
4 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 

Head of Drama Department 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered. 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Good: Theatre 
Dept. T. Ya Art Institute of Chicago 
“Chicago, iil. 











Announcing 
the 24th Year of 


VA 
PHIPELAH 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


Now operating the year round 
WINTER SCHOOL — Carnegie Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio — Featuring Standard 
Speech, Vocal and Body Technique, In- 
timate acquaintance with Great Litera- 
ture. Compares in value with four years 
college course as a preparation for suc- 
cessful living. 

SUMMER SCHOOL—On an Island in 
the Ocean, near Cape Cod—Featuring 
Practical Theatre Experience. 


For Catalog 








uct 





/ 








Address: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1103 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
CORNISH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
* 


TRAINING FOR ACTORS, 
TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
TECHNICIANS 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 


Director 
Department of the Theatre 
































Playlist, Ceiimed 


THE PatH or Guory (Oct. 31, Farce by 
Joseph Schrank and Philip Dunning. 
Producers: Schwab and Dunning. With 
Dorothy Hall and Millard Mitchell. 

5) by George Brewer 
Jr. and 3ertram' Bloch. Producer: 
Alexander McKaig. With Tallulah 
Bankhead and Earle Larimore. 

12) Limited 


DarRK Victory (Now. 


ABBEY THEATRE PLAYERS (Nov. 
repertory engagement. 
BRING ON THE GIRLS (Now. 12) Farce by 
George S. Kaufman and Morrie Rys- 
kind. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 

Love! (Week of Nov. 
12) by Bela Producer: John 
Golden. 

RAIN FrRoM HEAVEN (November) by S. N. 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
VALLEY Force (November) by Maxwell 
Anderson. Producer: Theatre Guild. 


OUT THE WINDOW! 
Zsolt. 


Closed 
Sue Loves Me Nor (Nov. 20, 1933-Sept. 
22, 1934) Farce. 


ARE You Decent? (April 17-Sept. 29) 
Comedy. 
SALuTA (Aug. 28-Sept. 29) tevue. 


TicHT BritcHes (Sept. 11-29) Drama. 


Rot, Sweer CuHariot (Oct. 2-6) by Paul 
Green. 


LaDy JANE (Sept. 10-Oct. 13) Comedy. 


OO! ana 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


throughout the country are taking 


advantage of 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


a special rate for teachers and stu- 
dents subscribing in groups of eight 
or more. 


Classes in the drama and allied arts 
in over sixty leading colleges, uni- 
versities, high schools and private 
schools use THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
as a text for supplementary reading. 


The student preparing for a career 
connected with the stage—whether 
as artist, director or technician—will 
find in THEATRE ArTs MONTHLY not 
only stimulating reading about the 
theatre of today but an invaluable 
foundation for work in his chosen 


field. 


TEACHERS’ CHART 


free with a class subscription. Sent 
to teachers each month a day in ad- 
vance of magazine; designed to pro- 
vide a survey of features in each 
issue of THEATRE ArTs adaptable to 
class work and study. 


Sample chart and information on 
class subscription rates will be sent 
on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


Bes E. 49TH ST. New York CITy 























! 
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Booklist, Continued 


THE Best PLays or 1933-34 
edited by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Meag 

THREE MASTERS OF ENGLigg 

DRAMA 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, Dryden's 
All for Love, Shakespeare’s Julius Cag. 
sar, edited with introductions by Rolang 
Ketchum and Adolph Gillis. Dodd, 
Mead. 

ELIZABETHAN AND STUART PLays 
edited by C. R. Baskervill, V. B. He 


zel and A. N. Nethercot. Henry Hol 
FEsTIVAL PLAys 
by Marguerite Merington. New edition 


Dodd, Mead. 
SECOND YEARBOOK OF SHORT P ays 


edited by Lee Owen Snook. Row, Pe 
erson. 
OneE-Act PLAys By Mopkgpy 
AUTHORS 


revised and enlarged by Helen Lowi | 


Cohen. Harcourt, Brace. 


OneE-Act PLAys FoR WOMEN 
selected by A. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead 


Music and the Dance 
AMERICAN BALLADS AND Fox 
SoNGs 

collected and compiled by John 4 

Lomax and Alan Lomax. Macmillag 
SONGS FROM THE RESTORATION 
THEATRE 

collected and edited by Willard Thon, 

Princeton University Press. 
Music Ho! A Srupy or Musicy 
DECLINE 

by Constant Lambert. Scribner. 
MENDELSSOHN AND His FRIENDS IN 


KENSINGTON 
Letters edited by Rosemund Brund 
Gotch. Oxford. November. 
MENDELSSOHN: A SECOND ELISAs 


by Schima Kaufman. Crowell. 


OpeRA SYNOPSES 


by J. Walker McSpadden. Crowell. 
THE OPperRA-GOErR’s COMPLETE 
GUIDE 

by Leo Melitz. Eighteenth edition 

Dodd, Mead. 
BALLETOMANIA 


The Story of an Obsession. By Arnol 
L. Haskell. Simon and Schuster. 


Miscellaneous 


THE LAst PIRATE 
Tales from the Gilbert and Sullival 
Operas. By Louis Untermeyer. 
lustrated by Reginald Birch. Harcourt 
Brace. 
A PLAyYEr’s HANDBOOK 
by Samuel Selden. F. S. Crofts. 
CHART OF PLays, 1584-1623 
compiled by W. P. Barrett. Cambridge 
PRODUCTION AND [STAGE-MANAG& 
MENT AT THE BLACKFRIARS THE* 
TRE 
by J. Isaacs. Pamphlet No. 17 of tit 
Shakespeare Association. Oxford. 
PRACTICAL ACOUSTICS FOR THE CO’ 
TRACTOR 
by C. W. Glover. 
Cleveland. 
THE SIL_ver TREASURY 
Prose and Verse for Every Mood. Co 
piled and edited by Jane Manit 
French. 
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THE SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


Complete instruction in the classic dance, 
adagio and character. Advanced students 
eligible for admission into Permanent 
Ballet Company now forming. 

Faculty: 


GEORGE BALANCHINE 
and 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
Director of School: 
VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 


information: 637 Madison 


Send for 





OF AMERICAN BALLET 


PRODUCTIONS 


Daily rehearsals of new ballets for New 
York opening in spring of 1935 and for 
extensive tour in season 1935-36. 


Maitre de Ballet and 
Artistic Director: 


GEORGE BALANGHINE 


Director General 
of Productions: 
EDWARD M. M. WARBURG 


New York, Whlckersham 2-7667 





naan 





Avenue, 




















New YoRK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, DIRECTOR 
STAGE * SCREEN * RADIO 


————— Write for catalog 


Dramatic Affiliate of 
THE NEW ACADEMY OF NEW YORK 


© JOINT ANNOUNCEMENT ® 
An American Dance 
Seminar 
conducted by 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 
Beginning January 1, 1935 
Prospectus on Request 


Suite A, 139 West 56th Street, New York 
COlumbus 5-2445 











The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 
Studios 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A fulltime course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its twenty years of ex- 
perimental productions. 

Irene Lewisohn 


DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER - MAY 1934 - 1935 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
16 West 46 St., N. Y. C. BR. 9-9766 








SO (070) HO) D 





THE THEATRE 


WINTER SESSIONS 
The School of the Thea- 
tre offers a two-year course 
leading to diploma, giv- 
ing practical and theo- 
retical training in all 
essential subjects per- 
taining to the Drama. A 
foundation course for 
those intending to make 
the Theatre a career. - 
A poi graduate year is 
also offered, open only 
to graduates of dramatic 
schools. Work is carried 
on under actual commer- 
cial conditions; theoreti- 
cal knowledge is applied 
to practical problems of 
the theatrical business. 
Thoseseeking training 
in the mechanical side 
of the Theatre, a technical 
course of 15 months is of- 
fered. It embraces all 
subjects except acting, 
and is intended to fit 
Students for positions in 
any technical branch of 
theatrical operation. 


Write the General Manager 
for catalog and full detatls. 





Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 
33 So. El Molino Ave., PASADENA, CALIF. 


Cuas. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


GILMoR BROWN 
Supervising Director 











TUDIO of 
TAGE MAKE-UP 


TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 


- 
Class and Individual Instruction 
For Both Amateur and Professional Actors. 
* 
Write for information 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 


27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 








IA 


AR 

USPENSKAYA 

CHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
* 


»~OS 


Private and class lessons 
for actors and singers. 
Technique of acting, 
coaching for parts, dic- 
tion, body expression. 
Spring Term Begins January 14th 
Enroll Now. 
For further information inquire 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 








THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO *% THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


Complete Stage Training 
Speaking Voice, Diction 
LL students act each week. 
Teacher of Alice Brady, 


Clark Gable and others promi- 
nent in the theatre. 


Sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
Day and Evening Classes 
Winter Session—Jan. 2nd 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
(at Riverside Drive) 


Telephone: ENdicott 2 - 3345 




















nn 





Frances 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF “The Great Teacher” 


—David Belasco. 


NEW CLASSES start in JANUARY 


ADVANCED CLASS: Plays and the in- 
terpretation of roles. 
BEGINNERS’ CLASS: Laws and rules of 
the Drama: continuity of Dramatic Art. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in dra- 
matic roles, voice placing, carriage, ete. 
SPECIAL COURSES for teachers, public 
speakers. 
Train for the Stage, Motion Pictures or 
radio under this famous dramatic coach. 
Teacher of: INA CLAIRE, HELEN HAYES, 
KATHARINE HEPBURN, JANE WYATT, 
CAROL STONE, OSGOOD PERKINS 
and many other stars of stage and screen 
Call, write or phone for Literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








RHinelander 4-7900 





BUtterfield 8-5940 


























MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 188 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 








For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


TEACHING, DIRECTING 
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Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


Alviene 2% Theatre 


(40th Year) 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 


Mid winter and Spring Courses now forming. 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. . . . Public student 
appearances . . . a week in each play. . .. Pro- 
duced under the direction of M and Mrs. 
Alviene and associate directors. Courses cover 
Stage—Stock Theatre—Talking Pictures and 
Radio. 

Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 


ARERR MRSS A ARR 
FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 


+ 
Combine the undisputed advantage of 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
with 
on GROUPS 
or 
The experiment and demonstration of 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 


© 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
> 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 


“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thorough, in- 
telligent and inspired.” 


* 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
REgent 4-3226 LExington 2-2953 

















KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND. 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Education for Stage 


Full Professional 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
1172 Park Ave- 


nue, New York, or from the Secretary 


tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 


of the Jooss Leeder School. 











MERRILY WE Ro.Lt ALONG (Sept. 29 








for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 

together with some to look forward 
to within the month (dates indefinite), 
and a list of those which have closed 
after more than two weeks’ run. The 
opening and closing dates appear in 
parentheses after the title. The listing 
is complete through November 16. 


On the Boards 


BewarRE! (Sept. 28, 1933 = 
Kenyon Nicholson and 
Producer: Courtney 





SaILor, 
Comedy by 
Charles Robinson. 
Burr. 





Topacco Roap (Dec. 4, 1933 .) Drama 
adapted from the Erskine Caldwell 
novel by Jack Kirkland. Producer: 


Anthony Brown. With James Barton. 


DopswortH (Aug. 20 .) Drama by 
Sidney Howard based on the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Producer: Max Gordon. 
With Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and 
Maria Ouspenskaya. Return engage- 
ment. 








Lire BecIns aT 8:40 (Aug. 27 .) Revue. 
Producer: Lee Shubert. Staged by John 
Murray Anderson. Settings by Albert 
Johnson. With Ray Bolger and Bert 
Lahr. 


D’OyYLY CARTE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA 
Company (Sept. 3 .) Savoy Theatre 
troupe. London. in repertory program. 
Nov. 19-21, Iolanthe; Nov. 22-24, The 
Gondoliers. 





JUDGMENT Day (Sept. 12———.) Melodrama 
by Elmer Rice. Producer and Director: 
the author. With Josephine Victor, 
Walter N. Greaza, Romaine Callender, 
Fania Marinoff, Lee Baker and Ray- 
mond Bramley. 





Kitt THat Story (Sept. 17 -) Melo- 
drama by Harry Madden and Philip 
Dunning. Return engagement. 





THE GREAT WALTZ (Sept. 22 -) Oper- 


etta based on the lives of Johann 
Strauss and his son. Known abroad 
as Waltzes from Vienna. Producer: 


Max Gordon. Staged by Hassard Short. 
Settings by Albert Johnson. 





THE DistaFr Sipe (Sept. 25 . Drama 
by John Van Druten. From London. 
Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman and 
Auriol Lee. Directed by Auriol Lee. 
With Sybil Thorndike, Estelle Win- 
wood and Mildred Natwick. 





SMALL MiRAcLE (Sept. 26 .) Melodrama 
by Norman Krasna. Producer: Court- 
ney Burr. Directed by George Abbott. 
With Joseph Spurin-Calleia. 





J 
Drama by George S. Kaufman and 


Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Mary 
Philips, Kenneth MacKenna, Walter 


Abel and Jessie Royce Landis. 


RN 2 2ST A Oa 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Afternoon and Evening Classes for 
Teachers, Professionals and Beginners 
Practice Classes 
A Special Course In Dance Composition 
Classes Now In Session 
Register Now 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street New York City 











SChuyler 4-1216 
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First LEGION (Oct. 1——.) 
Emmet G. Lavery. 
Green and Bert Lytell. 
Kane and Frank 


Drama by 

Producers: Phi] 
With Whitford 

Thomas Jr. 


STEVEDORE (Oct. 1-Nov. 24) Drama by Pay! 
Peters and George Sklar. Return ep- 
gagement. Producer: Theatre Union, 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES (Oct. 
timate revue. Producers: 
and Harold B. Franklin. 
enne Boyer, Vicente 
Nikita Balieff. 


38——.) In- 
Arch Selwyn 
With Luci- 
Escudero and 


Lost Horizons (Oct. 
John Hayden. Producer: 
bins. With Jane Wyatt, 
and Betty Lancaster. 


15- .) Play by 
Rowland Steb- 
Walter Gilbert 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17——.) Come- 
dy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: Brock 
Pemberton. With Gladys George and 
Otto Hulett. 


WITHIN THE GATES (Oct. 22 .) by Sean 
O’Casey. Producers: Bushar and Tuerk. 
Directed by Melvyn Douglas. Settings 
and costumes by James Reynolds. With 
Lillian Gish, Moffat Johnston, Bram- 
well Fletcher, John Daly Murphy, Barry 
Macollum, Morris Ankrum, Stanley G. 
Wood and Byron McGrath. 

CONVERSATION PIECE (Oct. 23 .) Comedy 

with music by Noel Coward. From 

London. Producers: Selwyn and 

Franklin. Settings and costumes by 

G. E. Calthrop. With Yvonne Printemps 

and Pierre Fresnay. 


(Oct. 25——.) by 
Schildkraut 


WORLDS 
With Joseph 
Hartzell. 


BETWEEN TWwo 
Elmer Rice. 
and Rachel 

26——.) 

Vera 
and 


GERANIUMS IN My WINbow (Oct. 
Comedy by Samuel Ornitz and 
Caspary. With Audrey Christie 
Bruce MacFarlane. 


TAKES A WIFE (Oct. 30—/ 
Dramatization of Walter D. Edmonds 
novel, Rome Haul, by Marc Connelly 
and Frank B. Elser. Producer: Max 
Gordon. Settings by Donald Oenslager. 


THE FARMER 


With June Walker, Henry Fonda and 
Herb Williams. 

Lapies’ Money (Nov. | .) Melodrama 
by George Abbott. Producer: Courtney 


Burr. Setting by Boris Aronson. 

L’AIGLON (Nov. 3——.) Adaptation by 
Clemence Dane of the Rostand play, 
with incidental music by Richard 
Addinsell. Producers: Selwyn and 
Franklin. With Eva Le Gallienne, 
Hugh Buckler, Ethel Barrymore and 
Sayre Crawley. 

JAYHAWKER (Nov. 5——.) by Sinclair and 
Lloyd Lewis. Producer: Henry Ham- 
mond. With Fred Stone and Walter 
C. Kelly. 
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